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Copyright 1944 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


The tens of thousands of men who sit at drafting 
boards of industry have a big responsibility which they 
execute with skill and impartiality. Before the war these 
highly trained men knew the value and dependability of 
Timken Roller Bearings. This was established through 





Timken’s outstanding record throughout industry, 
throughout the years, throughout the country. Today the 


technical and operating advantages of Timken Bearings 


are more emphasized than ever, for in the huge American . . 
war machine, millions upon millions of Timken Bearings 
have stood up beyond all expectations. Timken design ; 
’ , TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
Timken metallurgy, Timken research, Timken resources ° 
and, above all, Timken “know-how” are the basic reasons =e 
for the ever dependable performance of Timken Bearings. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO BUY WAR BONDS 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 
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EHP. “PACKAGED” 
AIR CONDITIONER 
Lack of vibration, quiet and 
efficient operation distin- 
guish Chrysler Airtemp tem- 
perature-humidity control 
units. Self-contained, com- 
pletely assembled at the fac- 
tory and shipped ready to 
run, they provide a simple 
answer.to over 80% of air 
conditioning applications. 


With radio 
the spark of c 

workd ot Sede. the pooch hace ee a thousands of commercial establishme h 
the human voice. The > i age cas by  pitals, war plants and at the instiofeoass peas 
control rooms, operati ation possible, on ienti in 

ti a scientifi 

ules, must have cal ph h eee sched- Chrysler Airtemp Air Gate = a 
Airtemp “Packaged” Air Po pee CI eration Units with the duchiaiee Sead r oa 
viding a controlled atmos her gi 1S pro- pressor which is hermetical] sealed ioc 
Wut compRessen ciency and comfort Ind phere for greatest effi- of oil. Send for your free y in a bath 
- 4ndoor climate control in booklet Chrysler Airtem Me Wa fae aeeematie 
Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 a Lp ar. It tells how! 
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War production. June munitions pro- 
duction was 1 per cent less than in May 
and 8 per cent under schedule for the 
month. Aircraft and parts dropped 1 per 
cent and were 4 per cent behind schedule. 
Nevertheless, production by airframe 
weight increased 9 per cent in the first 
six months of the year, despite a 10 per 
cent drop in employment in the aircraft 
plants. June output of ships was down 6 
per cent as compared with May, and was 
3 per cent behind schedule. Ammunition 
increased 3 per cent, but was 3 per cent 
behind schedule. Combat and motor ve- 
hicles were up 4 per cent and were 2 per 
cent ahead of schedule. Communications 
and electronic equipment rose 5 per cent, 
but remained 6 per cent behind schedule. 


Food supply. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment reported that, despite smaller sup- 
plies of meat and dairy products in 
months ahead, civilian food consumption 
for the year will equal that of 1943. To 
offset the decline in meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, the Department forecast adequate 
supplies of eggs and increased marketing 
of poultry, ample fats and oils (except 
butter) and larger supplies of fruit and 
vegetables than in the last half of 1943. 


Rationing points. The August point 
value chart restored canned corn to ration- 
ing, with whole-kernel corn at three points 
for a 12-ounce can, and other canned corn 
(except corn on the cob) at five points for 
a 20-ounce can. At the same time, grape 
jam, tomato preserves and tomato mar- 
malade were made point free. 

Announcement of new meat points was 
deferred until August 13. Beef rationing is 
to be limited to good and choice cuts of 
steaks and roasts. Points are to be restored 
on some cuts of pork. 


Cost of living. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported an increase in urban 
living costs between mid-May and mid- 
June of two tenths of 1 per cent. The ad- 
vance carried the Bureau’s living-cost in- 
dex to the highest point of the war, a gain 
of 24.2 per cent since January, 1942. For 
the latest month, there were small in- 
creases in food, clothing, house furnish- 
ings and miscellaneous items. Fuel, elec- 
tricity and ice showed a small decline. 


Surplus aircraft sales. The Defense 
Plant Corp. announced a list of 30 sales 
centers for the disposal of surplus aircraft. 
Delivery of planes to these centers has 
begun. The announcement said there was 
a limited supply of light training planes, 
a larger supply of primary trainers and a 
small number of twin-engine trainers. 
DPC predicted the supply of planes adapt- 
able for personal use would fall far below 


2 


demand. Prospective purchasers may ob- 
tain information by asking to be placed 
on “invitation to bid” lists through the 
regional offices of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in New York City, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, Santa Monica, Calif., Chi- 
cago, Seattle and Fort Worth. 


Crowded areas. The President’s Com- 
mittee for Congested Production Areas 
said that thousands of visitors, neither 
seeking jobs nor having war-connected 
business, were overtaxing transportation, 
housing, hotel and service facilities by un- 
necessary trips to crowded war work areas. 
Tourists, vacationers, convention delegates 
and the like were asked to stay away. 


Shoes. Civilian shoe production totaled 
174,888,000 pairs in the first five months 
of 1944, against 173,936,000 in the same 
period of 1943. The War Production 
Board simultaneously reported a large in- 
crease in the output of shoes using substi- 
tute sole material, from 10,390,000 pairs 
last year to 46,503,000 pairs this year. 


Cooking stoves. OPA announced a re- 
laxation in rationing restrictions on cook- 
ing stoves, because of a small increase in 
the supply. Any person now is eligible to 
receive a purchase certificate, provided he 
has no other means of cooking. 
Christmas wrappings. Because of the 
paper shortage, WPB asked merchants to 
take conservation steps in wrapping 
Christmas purchases. It suggested: spar- 
ing use of remaining inventories of gift 
wrappings; no ‘double wrappings, such as 
paper over a box; no inner ituffing unless 
necessary for the protection of the item 
wrapped, and no decorative wrapping 
effects if extra paper is consumed. 


Paper and tin salvage. WPB urged 
increased collections of waste paper and 
used tin cans. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
country’s waste paper, it said, is in homes 
and on farms, with more on farms and in 
suburban residences than in city dwellings. 
Civilians were urged to search their prem- 
ises and turn in all waste paper. The same 
suggestion was made regarding tin cans. 


New OPA procedure. OPA issued new 
regulations under which suspension orders 
may be issued against merchants only for 
violation of rationing restrictions. Former- 
ly such orders were issued also for sales 
above ceiling prices. The change brings 
OPA procedure into line with the Stabili- 
zation Aet recently approved by Congress. 
Another change in procedure requires that 
protests against rent ceilings be filed with 
the OPA regional office as well as with 
OPA headquarters in Washington. 
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NEWS 


| there are only 5 things you can do 
ith money—spend it, lend it, invest it, 
my it, or give it away. From the stand- 
pint of pleasure alone, anyone would 
uther spend it. For when you lend it 
ju have to deny yourself something 
jou might have bought... 





4 so in this country, we offer people 
ampensation for lending or investing 
heir money. Anyone who puts his 
loney into ‘‘tools” that produce goods 
bteverybody instead of spending it on 


Merest or dividends. 








yoods for himself is compensated with . 


INJION OIL COMPANY 





~ 


. :...s0 that someone else can have the 
use of your money. And when you invest 
it, all you have to show for the things 
you didn’t buy is a piece of property or 
a stock certificate—which you can neither 
eat, wear, ride in nor sleep under. In 
other words, there’s no reason to own... 








3 eG chicken ranch or an oil refinery 
or stock in an automobile factory for 
your own personal use. You could buy 
all the eggs and gasoline and transporta- 
tion you could use in a lifetime for far less 
money. Yet someone has to put up the 
money to buy the hens and build the re- 
finery and put up the factory. 





5 For example, 31,375 individual Amer- 
icans have financed UnionOilCompany’s 
“tools.” Yet those‘‘tools’ make products 
for 40 times that many people. So if the 
company makes a profit, the 31,375 
get dividends. Last year these averaged 
$148.73 per stockholder-owner ... 


6 ...$1.00 for each share of stock owned 
in the company. Of course, a/J “tools” 
could be financed by the government. 
But we Americans have chosen our 
method because it preserves the freedom 
of the individual, the efficiency of a free 
economy and that all-important human 
incentive—competition. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Com- 


pany, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why Amer- 
ican business functions. We hope you'll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: 


The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., 


Los Angeles 14, California. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 








Miles — Nowhere 


Before the war, this was just another beautiful but remote spot in 
the mountains rimming California’s colorful Mojave Desert... a 
rich source of iron ore, but undeveloped because of its inaccessibility. 


Pearl Harbor and trucks changed it to a huge open pit mine sup- 
plying every ounce of ore to a new $120,000,000 west coast steel mill. 








Trucks hauled in all the materials for building the camp, all the 
mining machinery and equipment. Trucks transport all the supplies 
for men and machines, including every drop of water. And trucks 
carry away every ton of ore from mine to distant railhead. 


No trucks, no ore . . . no ore, no steel for vital war weapons! 





General Motors Corporation 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION esta TUT, 


INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








HIGHWAY TRANSPORT . .. VITAL TO VICTORY 
AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


an 


In addition to producing thousands of 

military trucks and amphibian ‘‘Ducks,” 
GMC is now manufacturing several thousand 
commercial trucks for use in essential civilian 
occupations. If you are eligible for a new truck, 
see your GMC dealer first for ‘‘The Truck of 
Value.”” Remember, too, that your GMC desler 
is headquarters for the original truck - saving 
time-saving Preventive Maintenance. 








—, 





TOO 


HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES . . . VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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To keep you up to date on that vital question: When will German war end?... 

Most pessimistic forecasters here now say in five months. 

Reasonably optimistic say in two or three months, in October or November. 

Optimistic forecasters are saying in about one month. 

You probably will not go far wrong in taking the middle estimate. It all 
depends on when German armies in the field collapse. There are many signs of a 
collapse on parts of the Russian front, some signs of impending collapse in France. 








Then, when it comes to the outlook for an end of the Japanese war..... 

Most pessimistic forecasters now say in about 24 months, after mid-1946. 

Reasonably optimistic say in about 18 months, around year end, 1945. 

Optimistic say in about 12 months, or near mid-1945. 

The optimistic forecasters may not be so far off in this war. Japan will bo 
very lonesome when the world is arrayed against her little island, when naval ani 
air power begins to crowd-in from all sides, including, possibly, the Russian side. 








If the German war does end, as it may, in the weeks just ahead..... 

There will be a sudden shock of unemployment, of billions in orders that are 
canceled, of millions of jobs lost. Incomes, profits will begin to sag. 

Businessmen will be confused. A shift in product will be necessary. Yet: 
Some suppliers will still be tied up in war work, some materials will be scarce. 

Retail trade will turn downward from the present high level. 

There'll be a dip in farm prices, farm income. It may be rather sharp. 














War, even with Japan still to defeat, will tend to appear less urgent. 

People quickly will demand more gasoline, maybe an end to food rations, more 
freedom in travel. Wartime restrictions quickly will become onerous. 

There will be a great clamor to get the boys home by Christmas. 

Yet: Not many of the 11,400,000 men in service will be demobilized in 1944. 
Navy and Marines will continue to expand; will not cut down until Japan's defeat. 

Army will be under big political pressure to let out many men now in U.S. 
training camps. It may have to give way on older men, on fathers in particular. 

Men in Europe will come home slowly. Out of about 5,000,000 in Army and Air 
Forces, as many as 500,000 will go into Germany. Of the remainder, many will be 
shifted to the Pacific. About 250,000 a month will be demobilized in the months 
that will follow the end of this war. Many men in U.S. camps will fight Japan. 

And: Long-service Army veterans in Pacific probably will have to wait for 
replacements; probably will not be assured of demobilization till that war ends. 











In terms of numbers, of men in the services..... 
The 3,700,000 in the Navy and Marines are there for duration of both wars. 
The 7,700,000 in Army and Air Forces probably can be reduced by 4,700,000. 








It is difficult~to figure how Army and Air Forces could use more than 3,000,000 
men in the Pacific, if they could use that many. There'll be some British Navy 


(over) 
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and British Air Forces, too. There could be some Russian Navy and Army and Air. 
However: Official policy will be to deme’ 1ize slowly, to try to keep men in 
service as long as public pressure will permit, to ease the transition problem. 
Returning soldiers are to be entitled to their old jobs back. They will be 
entitled to "bump" the men who took their places. Without jobs enough to give a 
job to everybody who will want one, this is to become a major problem. 





In the war itself.....To get a few points well established: 
; U.S. Navy, Air Forces, Army, almost singlehanded, have brought Japan to her 
present plight, have brought her near to final defeat. Marines are in the Navy. 
U.S. Air Forces, operating in daylight, defeated the German air force in an 
open fight over German-held territory. U.S. Air Forces are dominant in Europe. 
U.S. Army is proving out as a blitz army; is showing that it can move faster 
than the German Army ever could, as fast as, or faster than, the Russian Army. 
U.S. soldiers, U.S. equipment, U.S. generalship are proving superior in battle. 
U.S. industry not only is supplying the Army-Navy-Air Forces of U.S. with 
the superior equipment they are using. It also is helping to arm the British, 
Chinese, Russians, French. It helped put the Russian Army on wheels with 200,000 
trucks and jeeps. It provided Russia with 8,000 airplanes, with many other things. 
That's not to brag. It isn't to prove that U.S. is winning this war. Not at 
all. Rather: A few facts like that tend to show how powerful this nation is, how 
much more able it could be to provide leadership in the world than any of the 
other nations. It shows why the rest of the world cannot forget this country 
even if this country wants to forget the rest of the world. 














Big guestion just ahead is whether U.S. after this war will try to forget 
its strength, or whether it will use its strength to help order the world. 

It's a question whether U.S. is to try to gear itself to leadership in the 
world or whether it is to try to crawl back into a shell while others take over. 
Odds are growing that this country at least will keep its feet wet in world doings. 

To show you how things now stand....e. 

It now is better than a 50-50 prospect that U.S. Senate will agree to join 
the new League now being shaped. We give you that story in detail on page ll. 

There is a much-improved chance that Congress will agree to join up with the 
proposed new World Monetary Fund; that it will join the proposed World Bank. 

U.S. is taking the lead in trying to get international agreement on avia- 
tion, on communications, on trade expansion through reduction in tariff barriers. 

However: All moves are being made with great caution. There always is an 
obvious fear that U.S. suspicions might be aroused, that something might be said 
or done that could cause this country to run for cover. 

Actually, the prospect U.S. will assume an aggressive world leadership in 
postwar is only mildly good. It takes too much effort to nurse along American 
interest. It is doubtful if the world will be in shape to wait for U.S. to get 
itself educated in the requirements of an expanding world trade. 




















In other, more immediate fields of interest..... 

It_is doubtful if Army-Navy will order power, water, light shut off in many 
nonessential industries to force release of workers for war industry. Intent is 
to induce nonwar employers to reduce hiring, to induce workers to keep war jobs. 

Railroad travel is easing on some lines; is probably passing its peak. 

There is to be an abundance of beef in the autumn. Butter probably will 
Stay in tight supply for some time. Most other foods are to be wholly adequate. 

Banks, before many months, will cash War Bonds just as they would cash any 
Government check. That fact should quiet what seems to be public fear that there 
might not be enough dollars to honor Bonds turned in.. There will be. 











See also pages 14, 19, 45. 
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Goodyear Research — pioneering improvements and re- 
markable new developments—in aircraft, rubber, fabrics, 
metals and chemicals—sets and maintains the high 
standard of every product that bears the Goodyear name. 











MARTIN "*MARINERS."* Goodyear Air- 
craft makes stabilizers, rudders, ele- 
vators, other control surfaces for this 
mighty seagoing warplane. 


MARTIN "*MARAUDERS."' Sturdy wings 
and other precision parts for these 
great B-26 bombers have been produced 
by Goodyear Aircraft. 








Five big GOOD/ZYEAR plants build aircraft 








GRUMMAN "'HELLCATS."' Thousands of ‘‘Hellcats”—famous carrier-based 
fighter-planes like the one shown above—are equipped with Goodyear- 
built ailerons, elevators and wings. 


Five plants — four million square feet of floor space — millions 
of dollars’ worth of precision equipment — are going full blast 
at Goodyear Aircraft. Thousands of skilled employees build 
intricate aircraft parts — keep pace with stiff production sched- 
ules on Army and Navy warplanes. 


| at Goodyear Air- 
craft is both large and versatile. 
It is the only American company 
making both lighter-than-air 
craft (Navy Patrol Airships) and 
heavier-than-air craft (Vought 
“Corsair” fighters). Besides 
building these great craft, Good- 
year is an important supplier of 
parts for many famous others. 


ee 
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© Goodyear Research brings 
constant improvements — in 
manufacturing techniques and 
products, as well. Notable among 
them are Goodyear hydraulic 
disc-type airplane brakes, 
wheels, tires, bullet-sealing fuel 
tanks and hose — now standard 
on many of America’s most dis- 
tinguished warplanes. 


GOODYEAR 


AIRCRAFT 













This switch design required not only the characteris- 
tics of a laminated plastic, but also the desirability of 
molding it. Thus, the arc chamber is composed of four 
units of INSURCK—laminated and molded lami- 
nated, fibre faced. INSUROK was used because of its 
constant dielectric and physical characteristics; 

ats resistance to corrosion and ability to withstand 
continuous hard usage. 





How INSUROK helps 
a Bull Dog control arcs 


By keeping the amount of oxygen 
necessary to support combustion out 
of the arcing chamber, the Bull Dog 
Vacu-Break Safety Switch eliminates 
destructive arcing —secures better 
rupturing performance, conductivity 
and safety. ‘ 

The four INSUROK units in which 
the contacts ‘“‘make” and ‘‘break” 
comprise a partitioned arc chamber. 
Because INSUROK Precision Plas- 
tics assure close fitting; because of 
their high strength and dielectric 
qualities; they protect and make an 
important contribution to the effi- 
ciency of this Vacu-Break Safety 
Switch. 

INSUROK Precision Plastics are 
available in a host of grades—in 
sheets, rods and tubes for fabrication 
in your own plant, or in completely 
finished molded or laminated parts 
or products. Perhaps it can solve one 
or more of your design problems, as 
it has thousands of others. For fur- 
ther information, consult Richardson 
Plasticians—without obligation, of 
course. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT qd 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN find ways of giving an inter- 
est in a family partnership to children and 
have that gift recognized for tax purposes. 
The Tax Court of the U.S. has recog- 
nized one such gift as valid. 


YOU CANNOT avoid making cotton 
fabrics for military orders if your looms 
are capable of producing the required fab- 
rics. War Production Board has ordered a 
partial conversion of looms operating on 
bedspread fabrics, drapery, upholstery, pile 
fabrics, damask and colored yarn suitings 
to duck and duck substitutes. 


YOU CAN probably expect the War 
Labor Board to order terms of an expired 
bargaining contract to be continued if an 
employer refuses to negotiate a second con- 
tract and that refusal leads to a labor dis- 
pute. WLB took such action in one case, 
while recognizing that determination of a 
bargaining agency normally is a function 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on no renegotiation 
of war contracts for cotton and burlap 
bags, leather transmission belting, me- 
chanical and textile leathers, mechanical 
leather packings and contracts with deal- 
ers and brokers for iron and steel scrap. 
Contracts for these products are declared 
exempt from renegotiation by the War 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board. 


YOU CANNOT always avoid paying 
federal taxes on the amounts your com- 
pany may receive as damages under a 
suit filed under antitrust laws. A recent 
federal circuit court decision holds that 
“damages recovered in an antitrust action 
are not necessarily nontaxable as a return 
of capital.” If the damages represent com- 
pensation for loss of profits, they are held 
to be subject to tax. 


YOU CAN probably use an AA-3 pref- 
erence rating to obtain maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies if you manu- 
facture tobacco products, chewing gum 
or beverages of any type. This rating has 
been assigned by WPB. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now carry a six months’ sup. 
ply of any aluminum extruded shape 
WPB has revised inventory requirements 
for this type of aluminum. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps apply for a ceiling 
price adjustment on chemical and drug 
products if your costs have risen to a point 
where you cannot market those products 
at March, 1942, prices. OPA has designated 
chemical and drug commodities for which 
individual applications for adjustment 
will be considered. 





* * * 


YOU CAN disregard price-control regu. 
lations in selling damaged commodities 
received by insurance companies, trans 
portation companies and others in con. 
nection with adjustment of losses, ond 
issues the exemption. 


% * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a chain store opera 
tor, keep centralized ration records for 
sales of shoes. A new OPA regulation pro- 
vides that all such records for distributorg 
must be kept at individual branches of th 
chain. Shoe manufacturers, however, a 
directed to keep records at the office wher 
the monthly report is prepared. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely employ mor 
than 50 per cent of the average number of 
employes that you had in 1941 to servé 
meals and beverages in hotel rooms. The 
WMC instructs regional directors to re 
strict guest services in locally needed hotels 


YOU CANNOT expect to sell soluble 
coffee on civilian markets in the perio 
immediateiy ahead. WFA_ has directec 
manufacturers of soluble coffee to set asidg 
100 per cent of their inventories and al 
future production to assure fulfillment o 
requirements of the armed services. 





YOU CAN pack peanut butter in glas§ 
containers of eight ounces or more aftet 
August 1. Previous packaging limitatiol 
on peanut butter was 16 ounces or more 
WPB relaxes the restriction in view of al 
increase in the supply of glass containers 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Toe Unirep State 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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NUMBER OF VITAL 
MECHANICAL PARTS 


IN THE DODGE POWER LINE.. 
\2 
Each Part Fully CUSHIONED and PROTECTED 


for Much Longer Life, Superior Service and 
Fluid Smoothness of Riding and Driving 


© 


DODGE ALL-FLUID DRIVE 
- A LIFE PRESERVING CUSHION FOR THE VITALS OF YOUR CAR 
DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation 


Remember to dial your CBS station Thursdays, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 
You'll enjoy Major Bowes and his Amateurs 


ATTACK=—=—BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 
















BACK THE 








When Long Distance lines are 
crowded and the operator asks you 
to “Please limit your call to 5 
minutes” — it’s nice to hear you 


say, “I'll be glad to.” 


The request is usually made dur- 
ing rush hours on lines in and 
out of war-busy centers. It’s a sug: 
gestion that helps everybody get 


better service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LEAGUE AS A U.S. ISSUE: 
PLAN TO WIN SENATE APPROVAL 


Assurance to Congress of Right to Control Use of Our Armed Forces 


World Court, Assembly and 
Council proposed as peace 
enforcement machinery 


A start now is to be made in construct- 
ing the new League of Nations that will 
crow from the present war. This League 
will be tailor made, to overcome objections 
and to win the support of at least 
two thirds of the U.S. Senate. 

American, British and Russian 
delegates, who meet in Washington 
August 14 to start building a League, 
will set limited objectives. They will 
design what amounts to a modified 
alliance between the U.S., Britain 
and Russia. Later, China will be fitted 
into this top group. Then there will 
be an assembly, with membership 
for other co-operating nations. 

Much emphasis will be placed 
upon machinery for enforcing any 
peace that comes out of present war. 

The problem of limitation of arm- 
aments must be tackled in the con- 
ference now to start. There must 
be a court to settle disputes among 
nations. The problem of joint con- 
trol and joint use of key military 
and naval and air bases is to be 
dealt with. There is a question to be 
settled concerning the future of a 
Combined Chiefs of Staff for plan- 
ning to maintain a stable world. 


tion will be a steering group to be known 
as the United Nations Council. In effect, 
this will be a continuation of the alliance 
of big powers now fighting the Axis. The 
Council will consist of representatives of 
the U.S., Britain, Russia, China and a few 
others, probably chosen on a rotating basis. 
British leaders are pressing to have France 
included. Neither Britain nor Russia is en- 





All of this finally will be put up 
in capsule form for the U.S. Senate 
to take or to reject. Every ingredi- 
ent of the treaty capsule is to be weighed 
in the scale of the probable U.S. Senate 
attitude. Before offering, too, there will be 
a full-dress meeting of the powers, at which 
some Senators will be present. This meet- 
ing, however, is not likely before 1945. 

Many elements will enter into delibera- 
tions from which a new League will 
emerge. Those elements andthe shape of 
things to come, so far as can be reported 
at this time, are shown in what follows. 
Council. At the top of the new organiza- 
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—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


WHICH ONE? 


thusiastic about including China, but are 
going along with the U.S. on this point. 

Assembly. Broad policies of the new 
League will be determined by an Assembly, 
consisting of all member nations. With the 
exception of Axis countries kept on proba- 
tion, any nation in the world will be permit- 
ted to join. The Assembly probably will not 
meet more than once or twice a year. 
Emergencies arising in intervals between 
meetings will be handled by the Council, 
under authority granted by the Assembly. 








Court. Closely related to the Council 
and Assembly will be a World Court—pos- 
sibly the Permanent Court of International 
Justice organized at The Hague in 1922 
under auspices of the old League of Na- 
tions. Establishment of “international cir- 
cuit courts,” as part of the international 
judicial system, also is being considered. 
To that system would be referred all ques- 
tions that come within the frame- 
work of international law. Boundary 
disputes and other political ques- 
tions, however, are to be handled 
through special mediation machinery 
to be set up in connection with the 
League Assembly. 

Policing. The assumption is that 
most questions can be settled 
through the Council, Assembly and 
Court. But, in case of need, force 
will be available. If decisions of the 
World Assembly or World Court are 
ignored, or if any nation’ becomes 
an aggressor toward another, the ag- 
grieved nation may appeal to the 
League for assistance. The League 
then may authorize military action 
and may recommend that this ac- 
tion be carried out by certain desig- 
nated powers. For example, if a new 
“Chaco war” should break out be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay, the 
League might designate the U.S. 
and Brazil to take action against 
the aggressor. Then, in case Congress 
agreed, the U.S. armed forces would 
go ahead and, in co-operation with 
Brazil, would handle the situation. 

The defeated nations. Peace terms to 
be imposed upon Germany, Japan and the 
various Axis satellites will not be included 
in the Covenant of the new League. These 
will be worked out in separate treaties, 
which will be submitted to the Senate 
later on. However, the League Covenant 
may provide for machinery to be used in 
enforcement of those terms. When and if 
those terms are violated by any Axis power 
at any future time, the League machinery 
can be set in motion, just as in any other 
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case where its police power is required. 

Chiefs of Staff. An international police 
force answerable only to the League is not 
now being considered. Nevertheless, pro- 
vision probably will be made for joint 
planning in advance, to meet given situa- 
tions that may arise. For this purpose, 
the U.S.-British Combined Chiefs of Staff 
already provides a practical nucleus. To it 
can be added military representatives of 
Russia, China and any other powers pre- 
pared to help in police action. 

U.S. military leaders believe that, in 
this way, most of the benefits of an inter- 
national police force can be realized, with- 
out running into the troublesome question 
of a “superstate” and infringement of 
national sovereignty. When U.S.-British- 
Russian talks are held, the U.S. members 
will include three generals and three ad- 
mirals, who will be well qualified to give 
expert advice on the organization of such 
an international military planning group. 

Bases. A vital part of the policing plan 
will be some arrangement for the joint oc- 
cupation or joint use of strategic spots in 
outlying areas of the world. President 
Roosevelt already has indicated that the 
U.S. wants to have the right to use Dakar, 
Indo-China and other French possessions, 
and Gen. de Gaulle has said that France 
is prepared to co-operate in plans for their 
joint use. Other such outposts are the 
mandated islands of the Pacific, the Brit- 
ish bases in the Atlantic leased by the 
U_S., and many strategic spots that are 
part of the colonial empires of the various 
nations. Indications are that, if this coun- 
try expects the right of access to bases on 
other countries’ soil, they, in turn, will ex- 
pect access to Pearl Harbor and the Pan- 
ama Canal. The Charter of the New 
League will define the conditions under 
which the various nations will have ac- 
cess to one another’s bases, and how these 
are to be used in any policing action to be 
taken under the auspices of the League. 

Armament limitation. Along with pro- 
vision for the employment of force will be 
machinery for limitation of armament, al- 
though there is no thought of complete 
disarmament, as envisioned in the old Ver- 
sailles Treaty. One question will be 
whether the U.S. is to continue, as now, 
with a Navy twice as large as all other 
navies of the world combined. Another 
question will be the size of the U.S. Army 
and Air Forces in peacetime. Russia, now 
the world’s leading land power, is showing 
interest in becoming a sea and air power 
as well. China would like to inherit what 
is left of Japan’s fleet. Efforts: will be made 
to devise a formula for armament limi- 
tation to which all can agree. The object 
will be to prevent another armament race 
among the big powers that would lead 
inevitably to bankruptcy and another war. 

The Senate and the League. The U.S. 
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delegates who will help to draft the new 
League Covenant will bear in mind always 
that it must be acceptable to two thirds of 
the Senate if the U.S. is to participate. 

If the Senate in 1945 were to be com- 
posed of the same Senators as in 1939, 1940 
and 1941, and if they should divide in their 
vote on the new League in the same way 
they did on revision of the Neutrality Act, 
on Selective Service and on Lend-Lease, 
there would be an opposition group of 
more than 32 isolationist Senators. How- 
ever, the present trend among both Sena- 
tors and voters is toward international co- 
operation. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and Senator Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio, formerly considered isolationists, now 
are on record for U.S. participation in a 





League now proposed would avoid com- 
mitting the U.S. in advance to military 
action against an aggressor. That was 
the point insisted upon in 1919 by Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge and others who 
fought for reservations to the League 
Covenant then submitted by President 
Wilson. The new League would recognize 
the constitutional right of Congress to 
declare war and to decide whether this 
country should take part in military sane- 
tions in any specific case where sanctions 
are recommended by the League’s Assem- 
bly or Council. The most accepted view 
now is that no international peace ma- 
chinery will stand up if nations of the world 
will not support it when the pinch comes, 

The real question, as the peace planners 


asin & Lami 


—Harris & Ewing 


BENNETT CLARK, HIRAM JOHNSON, ARTHUR VANDENBERG, BURTON WHEELER 
... will the trend lead to a treaty? 


new League. Several other isolationists, in- 
cluding Senator Bennett Champ Clark 
(Dem.), of Missouri, Senator Holman 
(Rep.) , of Oregon, and Senator D. Worth 
Clark (Dem.), of Idaho, have been: de- 
feated in primaries. Senator Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, is facing a stiff fight in 
November. Senator Reynolds (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, is not seeking re-election. 
In one way or another, the old die-hard 
isolationist group is being whittled down. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
believe that, by submitting a League Cov- 
enant divorced from all other issues, and 
with public opinion backing them, they now 
can persuade the Senate to reverse the 
U.S. position of isolation taken in 1919. 

Can peace be assured? Actually, the 


see it, is whether the Big Three—the U.S. 
Britain and Russia—can keep peace among 
themselves. If they agree with one another, 
then prospects seem bright for building a 
workable system of world law and order. 

When the fiist League of Nations was 
set up in 1919, there was a maximum of 
emphasis on advance commitments and 
a minimum of emphasis on force. In this 
second League of Nations, there will be 
much less emphasis on advance commit- 
ments, and a great deal more emphasis 
on force. The details of how and when 
that force is to be used are about to be 
worked out by the diplomats and generals 
and admirals of the U.S. and the other 
great powers of the world, now to hold 
their first meeting in Washington. 
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EXECUTIVES’ PAY CUT 


Effect of Unabated Taxes for 1942 and Higher Levies of Current Law . 


Attainment of President's 
goal to limit net salaries 
to $25,000 in wartime 


The net salary of almost every big cor- 
poration executive in the United States 
in 1944 is going to be under $25,000. No 
executive who has held his job since 1942 
can retain as much as $25,000 after he 
pays his federal income taxes, his State 
and local taxes, his donations to charity 
and other obligations allowed as deduc- 
tions for federal tax purposes. 

President Roosevelt’s goal of limiting 
wartime incomes to $25,000, after pay- 
ment of taxes and other fixed obligations. 
thus has been met, so far as executive 
salaries are concerned. In his executive 
order to hold the line against inflation, 
the President asked that salaries be held 
to $25,000 after taxes, with “due allowance 
for the payment of life insurance premiums 
on policies heretofore issued and required 
payments on fixed obligations heretofore 
incurred.” 

By that yardstick, what may be called 
the “take-home pay” for 1944 of a score 
of the nation’s top executives is shown in 
the accompanying table, contrasted with 
“take-home pay” calculated on the same 
basis for 1940. In no case does this amount 
to more than $22,589 this year. That is 
the top amount most-executives will have 
left out of their salaries after paying all of 
their taxes, making their usual contribu- 
tions to charity and taking other lawful 
deductions. It does not cover insurance 
premiums and similar fixed obligations. 

Actual salaries reported by the Treas- 
uy for 1942 were used in arriving at the 
1944 “take-home pay” figure. That is the 
latest. year for which salary reports are 
available, but executive salaries are not 
believed to have increased enough since 
1942 to change the picture, because of the 
wartime salary freeze. Salaries reported 
for 1940 and ‘income tax rates then in 
eflect were used to reach the net salary 
for that year. 

In addition to taxes, it was assumed 
that executives had legal deductions 
amounting to 10 per cent of their salaries. 
Treasury figures show that deductions for 
this group average from 16 to 18 per cent 
of total income. In calculating the tax, 
each executive on the list was assumed to 
he married but without children. Thus, 
the net salary—the sum the executive has 
alter taxes and deductions—probably is 
overstated, rather than understated. 
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The case of Eugene G. Grace, of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., demonstrates the extreme 
effect of wartime taxes on executive -sal- 
aries. Mr. Grace’s salary for 1942 was re- 
ported at $537,724. Assuming that he gets 
the same salary this year, his 1944 tax will 
amount to $428,810. That would leave him 
$108,914. But, in addition to the 1944 tax, 
he also must pay, this year, $49,985 orig- 
inally due in 1943 on 1942 income. This 
levy was made in switching to the pay-as- 
you-go system of income taxation, and 
brings the current available salary down 
to $58,929. Then, if Mr. Grace spends 10 
per cent of his salary ($53,772) for char- 
ity, property taxes and other lawful de- 
ductions, his net salary measured by the 
President’s formula drops to $5,157. A man 





How taxes cut wartime pay of 
executives of big U. S. corporations 
1910 1944* 


Thomas J. Watson $155,854 $10,205 
International Business Machines Corp. 


Eugene G. Grace 143.097 5.157 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Charles E. Wilson 95.810 15.715 | 
General Motors Corp. 

George W. Mason RS.091 22,252 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


W. S. Gifford 84.096 19,761 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


W. S. Carpenter 83.115 20,814 

E. I. Du Pout de Nemours & Co. 

William S. Paley 82.513 20,613 

Columbia Broadcasting Sustem, Ine. | 
| 

Cc. W. Deyo 81.865 18,062 | 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 

H. F. Sinclair 81.610 21.518 

Consolidated Oil Corp. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich 76.730 20,788 

Chase National Bank 

Arthur V. Davis 61,401 22.063 

Aluminum Co. of America 

W. S. S. Rodgers 60.543 22,252 

The Texas Co. 

W. E. Levis 60,543 22.562 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Robert H. Morse 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


5NB13 21,374 


K. T. Keller 53.293 22.589 
Chrysler Corp. 

Sewell L. Avery 53.209 = 22,582 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

David Sarnoff 53.138 22,586 
Radio Corp. of America 

William R. Hearst 53.058 22,562 
Hearst Publications, Ine. 

P. W. Litchfield 53.058 20,990 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Fowler McCormick 50,800 22,514 
International Harvester Co. 

*Amount of salary and bonus retained by 
the individual after tax payments and pay- 
ments for charity, interest on debt, ete. 











in such a position would have to dip into 
savings to meet insurance premiums and 
other obligations, or, perhaps, reduce con- 
tributions to charity. 

The same situation prevails, to a lesser 
degree, for nearly every other corporation 
executive in the country. As a matter of 
fact, the higher the salary this year, the 
less will there remain for free spending 
after taxes and deductions. For example, 
the next lowest man on the list—Thomas 
J. Watson, of International Business Ma- 
chines—has the next highest reported sal- 
ary—$425,428. The man with the highest 
net salary this year under the Roosevelt 
yardstick—K. T. Keller, of Chrysler Corp. 
—had one of the lowest reported salaries 
in the group shown—8101,050. 

The explanation for these reductions is 
found in the 1943 tax law that shifted in- 
come taxes to a_ pay-as-you-go basis. 
Under that law, salaries now are subject to 
1944 taxes, plus a portion of the income 
tax due last year on 1942 income. That 
additional tax rises as salaries increase. 
For Mr. Grace, for example, it amounts 
to an estimated $49,985; for Mr. Keller, 
it is an estimated $7,069. This explains the 
fact that the topmost salaries yield the 
lowest net salaries after taxes and deduc- 
tions. Holders of these salaries are likely to 
be forced to draw on past savings or other 
income to meet current expenses. 

The chances are good that these savings 
will be available. When the pay-as-you-go 
tax was adopted, Congress abated three 
fourths of the tax payable in 1943, That 
could have meant a considerable saving 
for receivers of high incomes. The tax 
abatement on a net income of $500,000 
amounts to more than $300,000. 

However, the probable accumulation of 
savings in past years does not change the 
fact that, in this war year, executives are 
“taking home” only a fraction of the 
salaries received from their companies. 
President Roosevelt proposed that, in view 
of wage and salary controls at lower levels, 
wartime incomes of U.S. citizens should be 
limited to $25,000 after meeting taxes and 
other obligations. So far as executive 
salaries are concerned, the President this 
year is getting what he asked for. 

Furthermore, the same condition prom- 
ises to prevail next year. Personal income 
tax rates are likely to remain at present 
levels for another 12 months, and the same 
amount of additional tax will be due again. 
The prospect is that executives must wait 
until 1946 before the salaries they actually 
receive will increase. 
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OUR GAINS IN FRANCE: 
SETTING STAGE FOR VICTORY 


Impact of Fast-Moving Plane-Tank Team in Blasting Way for Infantry 


Advantage for U.S. armor. 
Nazi choice between retreat 
and piecemeal destruction 


The pattern at last is set for early end- 
ing of war in Europe. That pattern calls 
for an American blitz on the Western 
Front, matched by continuance of the Rus- 
sian blitz on the Eastern Front. Germany 
is to be crushed between the millstones of 
those twin offensives. 

The American break-through in France 
foretells the shape of the defeat of Ger- 
many. Victory on the Western Front is to 
be won in the kind of war that was planned 
in America and prepared for in American 

* mills, factories and arsenals. It is to be a 
power war of speed and movement. The 
biggest gain for the Allies in France is that 
American armor has found itself, and has 
proved its ability to win a war of move- 
ment against the Germans. 

After a slow start, with assertions that 
our tanks were inferior and our armored 
forces lacked ability to wage a fast-mov- 
ing war, American tanks and American 
armored divisions in France have met and 
have defeated Germany's best and biggest 
tanks and her crack Panzer divisions. 





Allied air power is a partner in a new 
championship .tank and airplane team 
which strikes with far greater force and 
numbers than the Germans ever dreamed. 

The American blitz that has swept 
through Normandy and into Brittany is 
only a sample. That sample gives a fore- 
taste of action to come, Here are ways in 
which events are making history: 

First, the superiority of America’s high- 


speed, long-range, medium tanks over 
Germany’s heavy Tiger tanks now is 


proved in battle. 

Next, American armor has shown that 
it has the power to break through German 
defenses to chosen objectives. Germany’s 
attempt to bottle up Allied forces in Nor- 
mandy and to force the Allies to forfeit 
their chance for a short war is beaten. 

Third, the Allies now are in position to 
capture in Brittany the two great ports 
that were used by the A.E.F. in World 
War I, Brest and St. Nazaire. Through 
those ports and Cherbourg can flow the 
huge volume of armor needed to support 
a great blitz by America and Britain. 

Fourth, Allied success in France, topping 
off victories on other fronts, compels Ger- 
many to face her biggest defensive de- 
cision. She must decide whether to retreat 





—U.S. Army Signal Corps 


BREAK-THROUGH WEAPON . . . THE TANK-DOZER 


The terrific work power of the bulldozer plus the striking power and protection of 
the M-4 Sherman tank channeled our advance through the hedgerows of Normandy 
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and shorten her lines in order to get troops 
for a strategic reserve to defend the home- 
land, or to continue to risk disastrous 
piecemeal losses in trying to hang on 
everywhere. 

Finally, Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, 
Jr., is reported by the Germans to be 
playing an important part in_ leading 
U.S. armored units in France. The Second 
and Third U.S. armored divisions are an- 
nounced to have been in action there, 

General Patton, though reprimanded 
last summer by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for mistreating two hospitalized sol- 
diers, won such confidence as a successful 
commander in Tunisia, Sicily and Italy 
that he was given a new command in 
the European theater of operations. The 
colorful and outspoken American General 
has pioneered in developing American tank 
fighting, and his name naturally has been 
linked with that side of warfare in France. 

In sum, a new outlook has been given to 
the war by American success in France. 
Until now, hope of ending the war this 
vear has rested largely on the speed of 
Russia’s advances. Now, the Americans 
have proved the practicability of a two- 
way rockcrusher squeeze on Germany in 
the weeks ahead. 

Success in America’s first power drive 
ends weeks of virtual stalemate in France 
and inability of the British to break the 
eastern end of the line around Caen. 

Those were weeks of small gains and 
serious losses for American tanks, Heavy 
burdens fell upon Allied infantrymen, 
fighting ahead, hedgerow by hedgerow, 
swamp by swamp and mud puddle by mud 
puddle. Reports came back that America’s 
Sherman tanks were proving inferior to 
Germany’s Tiger tanks. If that had been 
the whole truth, the Allies’ chances to 
shorten the war with a blitz on the West- 
ern Front would have been gone. 

But, while the infantry gained elbow 
room, American armor was getting in po- 
sition for the kind of blow that it was 
meant to strike. Then, at a signal, the new 
tank-dozers, a combination of medium 
tank and armored bulldozer, the U.S. 
Army engineers’ answer to the hedgerows, 
lunged forward and pushed great gaps in 
these obstructions. 

American tanks and infantry swept 
through those gaps, behind an unprece- 
dented bombardment by American planes 
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American blitz: U. S. tanks rolled frontward to victory, Nazi prisoners 


and artillery. The wallop of American 
armor cracked the German lines wide 
open, German armor, jammed into hasty 
retreat on the highways, became the tar- 
get for American airplane bombs. Whole 
columns of tanks, trucks and armored cars 
were set ablaze. British and Canadian 
forces in the center of the line took up the 
attack. Finally, the U.S. advance swept 
out of Normandy and into Brittany. 

That victory, at last, has brought to 
light the real story of American armor. 
Here is that story in a nutshell: 

Sherman tank vs. Tiger tank. Germany’s 
Tiger tank looks much more formidable 
than America’s Sherman tank. If appear- 
ance alone told the story, the Allies still 
would be waging attrition warfare in Nor- 
mandy, with chance of early victory gone. 

The Tiger tank weighs more than 60 
tons, as against only about 30 tons of 
weight for the Sherman. The Tiger tank’s 
main belt of armor is seven inches thick, 
and the shape is such as to deflect projec- 
tiles and make a knockout by a direct 
frontal hit almost impossible. The Tiger 
tank carries Germany’s hard-hitting 88- 
mm. gun. The Sherman ordinarily has the 
7j-mm. cannon as its heaviest piece, al- 
though it can mount a 90-mm. gun if 
necessary to outdo Germany’s 88-mm. 

Thus, it is true that, at long distance, 
Germany’s Tiger tanks can outshoot Amer- 
ican Shermans. They have the range and 
the hitting power to win a gunnery duel. 

The catch is that American tanks are 
built for a blitz, not just for defensive 
dueling at long ranges. They are designed 
to break into the open and to spread con- 
fusion and defeat behind the enemy lines. 
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TWO-WAY STREET 


Even the job of knocking out enemy 
tanks is intended to be shared with air- 
planes and antitank artillery, so as to 
leave U.S. tanks free to strike offensively. 

That’s how it happened that American 
Sherman tanks, after coming out second 
best at defensive fighting, scored a bril- 
liant success when once they broke out 
to do their offensive job. 

The superior speed and range of the 
Shermans enables them to run_ rings 
around the heavy Tigers, which can travel 
only 22 miles an hour. The ability of the 
Shermans to keep shooting while in mo- 
tion, while the Tigers must stop to shoot, 
gave U.S. armor a further advantage. 


On balance, Germany’s great Tiger 
tanks failed, while American Sherman 


tanks succeeded in the repeated battles 
that were fought during the American 
break-through in France. 

Those U.S. tanks, plus American su- 
periority in artillery and Allied predomi- 
nance in air power, now give the Allies 
one of the fastest and hardest-hitting 
armies in the world to carry the war to 
Germany on the Western Front. 

Thus, tank success sets the stage for 
the American blitz that is to come. The 
victory for U.S. armor affects the whole 
outlook for Germany and for the Allies. 

Outlook for Germany. Fast-moving 
warfare, which has upset the Germans 
in Russia, now also is a certainty on the 
Western Front. Thus, a choice between a 
general withdrawal that would give the 
Germans a strategic reserve of troops for 
defense of the homeland, and fighting it 
out on her present overly extended front, 
is forced upon the Germans. 
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rolled backward to defeat 


Either choice means a major defeat for 
Germany. So long as she keeps trying to 
hold every front, her losses under attack 
by the Russians, and now by American 
and British armor, are certain to con- 
tinue very heavy. But, if Germany re- 
treats, she loses vital resources: oil in 
Rumania, nickel in Finland, food and 
metals in the Balkans, or iron ore and fish 
in Norway. Also, the Allies get air bases 
closer to the heart of Germany. Further- 
more, retreats would serve notice on all 
satellites that Germany’s last hope of vic- 
tory is gone, and would invite neutrals to 
follow Turkey in turning against Ger- 
many. Either way, it looks as if the end 
of the war is nearing for Germany. 

Outlook for the Allies. Success of Amer- 
ican armor puts the Allies in the West in 
position to drive deeper into France 
toward Paris, and to get in Brittany the 
two vital ports of Brest and St. Nazaire. 

Once those ports are taken, American 
mobile weapons and guns and supplies of 
every kind can be rushed into France in 
the greatest volume ever known. 

It might appear like a long-drawn-out 
job to assemble the mountains of supplies 
that will be needed to support the all-out 
American type of blitz that now plainly 
is ahead. No doubt, several more weeks 
will be needed to do it. But American 
shipping and engineering already have ac- 
complished miracles of speed in handling 
supplies in this war. These engineering 
powers now will be tested to the utmost. 
There will be speed, and still more speed. 
The U.S. outlook is for an all-out blitz on 
the Western Front, ending the war soon, 
possibly within two or three months. 
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PREPARING POLICIES FOR PEACE 


Problems of Reconversion for Industry and 


Programs drawn in fields 
of contract termination, aid 
for veterans and farmers 


An early end to war in Europe would 
catch the Government without adequate 
plans to deal with problems that will fol- 
low. This is true, even though Congress, 
suddenly aware that one war could end 
before election, is taking a new interest in 
reconversion. ; 

At best, the German war end will cause 
a shock to industry and to employment. 
How great that shock is, and how pro- 
longed it is, will depend importantly upon 
plans that the Government has made to 
cushion the shock. Bernard Baruch and 
John Hancock, in a report made February 
15, urged quick action to provide those 
cushions. Congress decided, instead, to put 


” off action. Meanwhile, the White House, to 


avoid giving any idea that the country 


might be up against an early demobiliza- ° 


tion problem, avoided pressure for action. 

Decisions have been made on_ these 
points: 

Contract termination policy is settled. 
A Director of Contract Settlements has 
been appointed and policies generally will 
be agreeable to industry. War contracts will 
be settled without pre-audits by the Comp- 
troller General; payments will be prompt 
and liberal; federal-guaranteed loans can 
be had if capital is needed more quickly. 

Veterans are safeguarded. The law gives 
them job preferences when they return. 
In addition they get liberal discharge pay, 
unemployment insurance up to $20 a week, 
loans for home or business purchases, al- 
lowances to continue their education. 

Farmers are guaranteed price supports 
for two years after the war for most of 
the major crops. Postwar farm incomes 
are to be bolstered in this way. 

Lend-Lease operations are marked for 
curtailment. Shipments of some _ items, 
such as industrial raw materials, plants 
and tools already are tapering off. 

Many important matters, however, still 
demand attention. Issues still awaiting a 
decision include: 

Unemployment insurance. Outlook now 
is that unemployment benefits for dis- 
missed workers will be handled by the 
States, with benefits averaging $15 a week 
for 4 to 20 weeks. Pressure to establish 
uniform payments under a national system 
of unemployment benefits is not likely to 


avail. Chances are good, however, that: 


State funds will be supported by federal 
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allotments if the drain becomes too heavy. 
Also, workers employed in shops with 
fewer than eight employes are likely to 
become eligible for benefits. 

Dismissal pay for war workers on a 
blanket scale is opposed by the White 
House. Chances are slight that any such 
policy will be adopted. Congress is im- 
pressed with arguments that the plan 
would be too’expensive, could provide un- 
needed windfalls to many war workers. 

Travel allowances to move workers 
from war centers where operations aré 
curtailed are gaining in favor. War-con- 
gested communities favor this policy, and 
organized labor is behind it. Congress is 
likely to act favorably on this proposal. 

Surplus property disposal still requires 
a policy direction from Congress. The 
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Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


BACK TO WORK 


Surplus War Property Administration is 
attempting to sell surpluses without dis- 
turbing normal trade channels. However, 
policy decisions remain to be made on dis- 
posing of Government-owned war plants, 
now in a position to dominate the postwar 
activity of several important industries. 
The same situation prevails in disposing of 
Government tools and equipment. 
Postwar tax policy remains to be formed. 
Outlook is that the excess-profits tax may 
be reduced next year if one war ends. Fur- 
ther reductions in taxes on corporate earn- 
ings are doubtful. Individuals probably 
cannot look for any cut in taxes until 1946. 
Price conirol will continue at least un- 


Labor Facing Congress 


til June 30, 1945. However, Office of Price 
Administration and War Production Board 
have yet to agree on a price policy for the 
reconversion period, when many goods not 
now being made will return to market, 
OPA has indicated that price adjustments 
will be made to speed the return of goods, 

Material. allotments are likely to be 
made by WPB in the period between wars, 
Continuing war needs will require steel, 
other metals, chemicals. In relaxing con- 
trols, WPB is likely to consider prewar 
production records of established compan- 
ies. Officials insist, however, that they 
have no intention of limiting peacetime 
goods to those plants that formerly made 
them in the transition period. 

Small plants are scheduled to be free to 
reconvert if they have the men and ma- 
terials after August 15. This order, however, 
is running into stiff opposition from the 
Army and Navy, and the actual amount 
of reconversion allowed under this pro- 
gram promises to be small. 

Machine tools now can be ordered, 
theoretically, without a priority rating. 
However, machine-tool manufacturers can- 
not deliver on such orders without ap- 
proval from Washington. Outlook is that 
Army-Navy restrictions will limit the num- 
ber of tools that can be delivered under 
this program. 

Public works programs are attracting 
increasing attention as the German sur- 
render appezrs to draw closer. Congression- 
al committees are asking the Federal 
Works Administration for the number of 
projects that can be prepared if necessary 
to avert large-scale unemployment. How- 
ever, little actual planning has been done 
in this.field, and experience shows that a 
year or more is required before any pub- 
lic works project can be translated from 
blueprint to actual operations. 

World organization problems remain in 
the blueprint stage. Congress shortly will 
get the money stabilization and the World 
Bank plan, but no action is expected to 
be taken until a new Congress convenes. 
Little progress is being made at policy 
levels on commodity agreements, aviation 
and oil—all of which ultimately must be 
decided by Congress. 

The situation, as it now exists, shows 
that Congress has yet to tackle the diffi- 
cult problems that the end of war will 
bring. Policies to be followed in shifting 
war workers to peace jobs, to encourage 
expansion of private business, to demobi- 
lize the armed forces and war industry 
still are in the discussion stage. 
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Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram’s V. 0. 





TOMORROW'S PRIVATE “WALKIE-TALKIE”’ 


When you’ve caught your creelful of trout in a stream 
miles from anywhere, you can reach your wife by your 
personal, portable radio-telephone...ask her to invite the 
neighbors for dinner... 










Then, driving home in your car, you can tell her just what 
time to expect you!... Fantastic? The portable radio- 
telephone is already in use by our Armed Forces. Today’s 
weapon, tomorrow's convenience ! 


Six years ago, in 1938, the first stratosphere airplanes were being built 
...the U.S. tennis team defeated Australia in the Davis Cup matches... 
Delaware was celebrating its 300th anniversary...and Seagram was 
selecting the choicest Canadian whiskies. Light when they were first 
stored away, those whiskies in your Seagram’s V. O. CANADIAN of 
today bring you the world’s lightest highball—Canadian Whisky at 








its glorious best! 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaws V.O. canapian 


CANADIAN WHISKY + A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 





Jase highway home 


You're not riding to school or coast- 
ing to the grocery these days, Jimmy. 
You're rocketing over ocean stretches 
and solid jungle in a high-flying kite 
with 2,000 horsepower packed into 
its nose. But New Departure, who 
made the coaster brakes and bearings 
hu that good old bike, still rides with 
you, still helps to get you smoothly 
and safely home. 


The bike you pedaled, the car you 
drove, your roller skates, the refrig- 
erator you owned — all ran on ball 
bearings of many kinds and sizes. 
Nothing added so much to smooth- 
ness and economy. 


The General Motors plants that pro- 
duce under the name of New Depar- 
ture were specializing in ball bearings 
before the motorcar was born. And 
they built up, year by year, a great 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
* 
Buy More War Bonds 
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fund of experience. They helped to 
reduce friction and postpone wear 
wherever shafts turned. 


And then, right out of the blue came 
December 7, 1941. Engineers in in- 
dustry and the armed forces wrote 
specifications for bail bearings into 
every kind and type of war machine. 


What were once busy factories 
bloomed into enormous plants that 
made millions of ball bearings for 
planes, cars, ships and tanks — more 
ball bearings than produced by all 
America’s enemies put together. 


They are serving in props, engines, 
superchargers, turrets, bomb- 
sights and fire controls. Some are 
big. Some are smaller than the 
head of a pin. Bearings so tiny 
and exquisite had never been 
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made in this-country before, but 
General Motors engineers took the 
job of making them. Years of work- 
ing for more and better things for 
more people had given them all the 
needed knowledge. 


They had this knowledge because we 
live in a land where just rewards 
have always stimulated men to new 
accomplishments. 


That idea helped provide a rich, full 
life for prewar America. It has helped 
production for war in countless ways. 


And it promises more and better 
things for more people in the peace- 
ful years ahead. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 

GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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LIMIT ON STATES’ RIGHTS: 
TREND TO FEDERAL CONTROLS 


Economic Factors That Broaden the Field for National Regulation 


Decentralization of power 
as goal of Governors’ 
group led by Mr. Dewey 


Once again, the idea of greater power 
for individual States, and less power for 
the Government in Washington, is ad- 
vanced as a cure for problems to come. 

Congress, in theory, likes this idea. Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey is promoting it 
among the 26, Republican Governors. 
President Roosevelt, 12 years ago, sup- 
ported the idea of greater States’ rights. 
There is a strong popular appeal in plans 
for decentralizing government, so that a 
concentration of bureaucrats far away from 
the individual citizen cannot rule the day- 
by-day life of that citizen. 

Yet, all present signs suggest this prob- 
ably is a forlorn hope. It is a hope that 
conflicts with the economic interests of 
many big voting groups. A glance at what 
actually is going on in the fields where 
both the States and Federal Government 
have an interest shows why. And _plat- 
forms of the two political parties only 
strengthen the possibility that Washing- 
ton will stay in the fields it has occupied 
and then move on to new ones. 

Supreme Court. Legal barriers no long- 
er stand in the way of expanding federal 
power. A U.S. Supreme Court majority, 
in a long series of decisions between 1937 
and today, has removed almost all consti- 
tutional restraint upon the power of the 
Federal Government to regulate the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. Thus, there is no 
practical basis to expect that the Consti- 
tution again can serve as a barrier to fed- 
eral regulation of labor conditions, of 
agriculture or trade or finance. 

Banking. At present, there are 44 Fed- 
eral Government corporations, many of 
them engaged in a banking function, with 
outstanding loans of $6,500,000,000, and 
with liabilities estimated by Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia, at $16,500,000,000. 
Assets of these corporations are of unde- 
termined value. The most now proposed 
is that these banking operations be 
brought under more careful scrutiny, not 
that they be abandoned or turned over to 
State governments. 

Commodity prices. Once upon a time, 
the market place turned the, wheels of the 
economic system, fixing wages and prices 
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and interest rates on a basis of supply and 
demand. Now, the Federal Government 
has moved in to use its power to influence 
the market in most fields. 

This applies most directly to 
prices. There is an existing guarantee, ap- 
proved by members of both political par- 
ties in Congress, that assures farmers a 
price level for two full calendar vears 


farm 


Federal Government is unlikely to give 
up tax sources. The trend among the 
States has been to move out of the field 
of income taxation, which the Federal 
Government has pre-empted, and to rely 
upon sales levies. But, even here, Washing- 
ton has cut in deeply with its excise taxes. 

Unemployment insurance. States are 
having to struggle right now to retain 
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IN CONFERENCE: DEWEY, WARREN, BRICKER 
... 23 other Governors looked at the same theory 


after the war at no less than 90 per cent 
of “parity” with prices of things farmers 
buy. To fulfill this guarantee, Government 
probably will be forced to limit farm pro- 
duction. That means Government control 
over individual decisions by farmers. 
Taxes. For many years, under both Re- 
publican and Democratic administrations, 
the Federal Government has been en- 
croaching more and more upon taxing 
fields that the States have relied upon to 
finance themselves. This has forced the 
States to shift this way or that, looking 
for new revenue. In 1941, nearly 90 per 
cent of the Federal Government’s revenue 
came from sources that overlapped the 
field of State taxes. The Washington 
“take” from these overlapping sources in 
that year was about double what the 
States took. Yet, with a postwar budget 
of $20,000,000,000 or more to meet, the 


their separate systems of unemployment 
insurance. There is strong pressure from 
labor to nationalize the unemployment 
insurance least’ to force 
higher and more uniform national stand- 
ards upon State system 

Veterans. Some States now are en- 
gaged in setting up benefits for veterans. 
But the Federal Government will provide 
educational opportunity, a chance to go 
into business or to buy a farm or to buy 
a home. It will be the Federal Govern 
ment that will construct $500,000,000 
worth of new hospitals and that will offer 
medical care, free of charge, to at least 
14,000,000 veterans of this and other wars. 
Immediate families of veterans, too, get 
medical care, so that a broad base is being 
laid for nationalized medical care. 

Labor protection. Here, again, the trend 
is toward broader and broader Federal 


system, or at 
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Government intervention. A national law 
protects labor in its right to organize and 
to bargain collectively. Both political par- 
ties now appear to accept this law. The 
national Government enforces a minimum 
wage and a maximum work week. Wash- 
ington has set up fair employment stand- 
ards to discourage racial discrimination. 
Some States have made attempts in these 
fields, but it is to Washington that labor 
looks for protection. 

Government in industry. Government 
will be much deeper in industrial and _re- 
gional development after this war than 
after the last. Out of the last war came 
one big dam at Muscle Shoals. That one 
dam now has grown into the Tennessee 
Valley Authority development, with a 
whole series of power dams, fertilizer proj- 
ects and plans for regional industries. 
Now TVA is a model that other river val- 
leys are copying with Federal Government 
aid, and still other valleys seek some- 
thing of the kind. 

Also, after this war, there will be about 
$15,000,000.000 worth of industrial plant 
and equipment owned by the national 
Government. There will be a Government- 
owned rubber industry, magnesium in- 
dustry, steel industry, aviation industry 
and many other industries. What that 
means in the way of eventual extension 
of federal power, only time can tell. 

Education. The first evidence is now 
at hand that the Federal Government will 
put an economic floor under the public 
schools of the country. A federally fi- 
nanced program is going into effect that 
almost certainly will revise State stand- 
ards. The principal feature of this program 
is the provision in the GI Bill of Rights, 
which will return to school millions of vet- 
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CONSTITUTION AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


erans, with Washington paying for their 
upkeep, tuition, fees, books, and supplies. 
A second development may establish 
Washington as the source of supply for 
modern school equipment. It is probable 
that vast surplus supplies will be furnished 
free to the schools, as soon as the war ef- 
fort eases and the armed services no long- 
er need technical materials, classroom ra- 
dios, books and instructional equipment. 
Public works. The States have pos- 
sibly $1,000,000,000 laid aside for postwar 
public works. But Congress is preparing 
to make Washington the major source of 
any public-works spending. There is ready 
for the House calendar a $1,500,000,000 
federal fund for road building, Waiting for 
the Senate calendar is a $1,000,000,000 
flood-control bill. Both have committee 
approval. But they are only first install- 
ments if unemployment makes necessary 
a program of public works to provide jobs. 
Aviation. The present tendency in Con- 
egress is to give the States very little con- 
trol over domestic aviation in the years 
of postwar development. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Act is being rewritten to provide 
for uniform regulation of flying. That 
means there must be, for the most part, 
central supervision. And Washington also 
will dominate the airport building that 
will become an integral part of aviation 
development. The 3,000-airport program, 
just proposed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, calls for federal grants of 
$100,000,000 a year for 10 years. To be 
eligible, a State would have to meet fed- 
eral requirements as to taxation, zoning 
and standards of flying. 
New NRA’s. Actually, many a business- 
man now has come to accept as beneficial 
the trend toward nationalization, and it 
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is by no means the Washington bureag 
crats who now openly favor it. Many ij 
dustrialists hope, after this war, to tug 
the WPB and the OPA, the agencies tha 
allot materials and control prices in waj 
time, into postwar agencies for stabilizip 
production and prices. Such an ageney, g 
course, would be federal. The next depre 
sion, if it comes, could bring back 
codes and controls of National Recoves 
Act days, only in bigger form. 

And so it goes. Alexander Hamiltg 
foresaw this trend. When he and Jam 
Madison and John Jay wrote the Fed 
eralist papers, explaining to the young q 
tion the Constitution that had be 
drafted at the Philadelphia Conventiog 
Hamilton devoted a good share of } 
writing to arguments for more centrali 
tion. He believed it was a good thim 
for the country and that the Constitutig 
would promote such a trend. History h 
supported Hamilton. 

All wars and depressions have broug 
more nationalization than existed at oth 
times in the nation’s history. Howeve 
centralizing of government did not reall 
get under way in force until improve 
transportation and communications short 
ened distances to Washington. The real m 
mentum, of course, came from World Wa 
I and the depression that came after 19% 

In recent years, the States have beel 
making an organized approach to the proh 
lem of loss of power to Washington. The 
have set up the Council of State Gove 
ments, which has sought interstate unde 


standings generally. Some progress also hag 


been made in getting more consideration @ 
State viewpoints in Washington. The ai 
is to obtain for the States a greater voi 
in national policy making. 
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—Agriculture Dept, Photo 


MAIN STREET, U. S. A. 


Bureaucrats were in the minds of some Founding Fathers... and history continues to spotlight them 
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“Hts more than a ate its my job’ 


PASSENGER: ‘Seems natural to be 
riding in a Plymouth. Got one my- 
self I’m counting on to outlast the 
war. It’s a great car.” 


TAX! DRIVER: “T’Il say—and it’s more 
than a great car to me. It’s my job! 
Maybe you’ve noticed how many 
Plymouth cabs there are in every 
city. Cars really have to take it in 
this business — and Plymouths are 
built to stand up.” 


Back of Plymouth’s rugged en- 
durance is Plymouth engineering 
and manufacturing of a quality 
car. Today, Plymouth quality 
is going into parts for Helldiver 
wings, General Sherman tanks, 
Bofors guns, many other weapons. 
But handy to you is the expert 
Plymouth service the best car 
needs to keep it running for the 
duration. PLYMOUTH Division of 
Chrysler Corporation. 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


BUY WAR BONDS!...TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
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Why Fuel Oil 
Rising Needs 


Acute Shortage Likely 
With Adequate Supply 


Lower quality on market. 
New pipe lines as future 
benefit to civilian users 


The homeowner who heats with. oil has 
a special interest in the time when the 
war with Germany ends. This interest re- 
lates directly to the amount of heat he is 
going to have in his home this winter. 

The situation briefly is this: 

If the German war goes on into the win- 
ter of 1944-45, an acute shortage of fuel 
oil of the type most used by homeowners 
is almost certain to develop. This shortage 
is to be more severe than in the past, be- 
cause of military demand for oil to run the 
Navy’s vastly increased fleet of ships and 
landing craft, to operate the aircraft of the 
growing Army Air Forces, to fuel the tanks 
and bulldozers and tractors that are eating 
up fuel in ever-larger amounts as offensive 
operations increase. 

This is one side of the picture. It is not 
an encouraging side for homeowners, even 
if they do have coupons entitling them to 
oil for next winter’s heat. 

If, however, the German war ends by 
or before the 1944 year end, all probably ” 
will be well for homeowners who heat with 
oil. Reserves of oil then will be released in 
part. Military demands will fall precipi- 
tately for a time, until the war shifts into 
full gear in the Pacific. There will be no 
difficulty in getting oil for homes, and, in 
the period following the German war end, 
rationing of fuel oil is expected to end 
everywhere except in the Northwest. 

Specifically, the supply situation at this 
stage is as follows: 

Fuel oil stocks, nation-wide, are more 
than 38,000,000 barrels. This is nearly 
4,000,000 barrels more than last year at 
this time. Eastern Seaboard stocks are 10,- 
600,000 barrels, somewhat low for this 
time of the year. However, these stocks 
have increased moderately in recent weeks. 
The big question is whether they will in- 
crease sufficiently in the next few months 
to meet peak heating season demands. 
That depends chiefly upon how much oil 
is taken from stocks and from new pro- 
duction for war purposes. 

Fuel oil consumption, if sufficient oil 
continues to be available, but rationing 
continues, too, will be about the same as 
last year. Then, substantially all demands 
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Is Scarcer: 
of Military 


if German War Continues, 
in Sight After Defeat of Nazis 


were met without reduction in ration cou- 
pon values. Few new burners have been 
added to the 2,000,000 in service. Recon- 
version from coal to oil still is prohibited. 

Quality of oil will be lower than hereto- 
fore, until the German war ends. The oil 
will be heavier, slower burning, a by-prod- 
uct of the cracking that produces 100- 
octane gasoline. For most burners, it will 





closed is that military requirements, jip- 
cluding fueling of Victory and Liberty 
ships and Lend-Lease deliveries, are tak. 
ing 25 per cent of the country’s oil. A lot 
more goes to war industries. 

Oil transport, too, is dominated by war 
demands. 

Tankers, for the most part, are in shut- 
tle service to the war theaters. When the 
German war ends, many will be shifted 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Others are 
expected to return to carry civilian oil to 
the Eastern Seaboard and to the Northwest. 

Tank cars replaced most tankers jn 
the transport service from the Gulf to the 
Eastern Seaboard early in the war. In 
the last year, many have been shifted 
to the West as offensives were mounted 
in the Pacific. More will be shifted when 
the German war ends. Even so, others 
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ACRES OF FUEL TO POWER AMERICA’S WAR MACHINES 
... homes will be hotter after Hitler 


do. For three burners in 20, it will be nec- 
essary for suppliers to blend the oil with 
kerosene, which is scarce. However, enough 
blending is expected to be done to keep 
people warm, as long as use of heavy oil is 
necessary. For the householder, the visible 
difference will be that he will need to have 
his burner cleaned more frequently, and 
perhaps adjusted, too. 

Oil-truck tires are scarce. This keeps a 
small number of trucks out of service. The 
oil industry is on the preferred list for 
tires, but has no assurance of getting them 
soon. Unless more tires become available, 
heating season deliveries will be hampered. 

Military demand for oil and gasoline ‘is 
very high, and _ still going higher. It 
amounts to 500,000 barrels a day for 100- 
octane gasoline alone. Military consump- 
tion figures for ordinary gasoline and the 


‘various oils are not disclosed. What is dis- 


will be available so that car transport 
of oil eastward for civilians will. be eased. 

Pipe lines, totaling nearly 12,000 miles, 
have been built from the Gulf area to the 
Eastern Seaboard and_ between 
points in the Middle West and the South- 


west. The civilian gets only limited bene- | 


fit now, but will get much more after the 
German war ends. Transport to the East 
then will not be a problem. 

Oil burners are scarce and will remain 
so until late in the heating season. The 
burner industry has recommended manu- 
facture of 30,000 burners to replace those 
worn out. This has not been approved. 

Burner parts will be scarce, too. But 
new automatic controls will be available. 

In sum, the householder can have no 
assurance of adequate oil heat until the 
German war is over. After that, he seems 
certain to have plenty. 
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ARE YOU IN 7 


Busy as you may be, you’re out on that 
old limb unless you are now making real 
progress in solving your post-war prob- 
owe lems of reconversion. If these 
ze, problems involve precision 
sneer McQuay-Norris can 


McQuay- Norris Ord. , 
Management Division help you. For thirty-four 


ve TODAY? 


years, we’ve been making automotive and 
industrial precision parts... parts large 
and small... parts hardened and ground..: 
parts of all types. Our clinical re- 
search, experience in metallurgy, 


design, machining, lapping, plat- 
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ing, grinding are available to you. 


Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


-MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 





~~ TORONTO, ONT. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 








ewe oem Lysked: 
ABOUT NEW RULES IN LABOR RELATIONS 


ances, that, once a union and employe 
have signed a collective-bargaining agree. 
ment, “there is little left to individual 
agreement except the act of hiring.” 


(The National Labor Relations Board 
is continuing to turn out decisions of vital 
importance to employers and _ workers. 
Many of these decisions are being over- 
lobked because NLRB, once a storm cen- 
ter of labor-employer controversy, has 
slipped into the background of public at- 
tention since the war started. Its activi- 
ties have been obscured by those of the 
War Labor Board, as that agency exer- 
cises control over wages. 

This does not mean, however, that 
NLRB no longer is to be an important 
factor in regulating relationships between 
employers and workers. On the contrary, 
NLRB, as a permanent agency, is des- 
tined to have more influence in the labor- 
relations field in the long run than is 
WLB, a temporary agency that is expect- 
ed to pass out of existence after the war.) 


Many employers, too occupied with more 
pressing problems of war work, are 
vaguely aware that NLRB recently laid 
down some new rules for them to fol- 
low. They now are asking what they 
can and cannot do under those rules. 


First, employers should know that NLRB 
is narrowing the rights of individuals to 
bargain with, or even complain to, em- 
ployers except through a union, whenever 
51 per cent of the workers in a plant have 
voted to be represented by a union for col- 
lective bargaining. This raises the question 
of how far an employers can go in listen- 
ing to grievances of an indicual employe 
in a plant that has a collective-bargaining 
contract with a union. 


NLRB now holds that, whenever an in- 
dividual or a group of employes wants to 
complain to an employer, the complaint 
must be accompanied by a shop steward 
or some other representative of the union. 
An employer who permits individuals to 
present such grievances without a repre- 
sentative of the majority union being 
present is considered to be violating the 
Wagner Act. 


But doesn’t the Wagner Act say that in- 
dividual employes and groups may 
submit grievances to employers? 


Yes. But NLRB holds that this right to 
present grievances has been exhausted 
once the grievances have been stated. 
After that, settlement or disposal of the 
grievances must be left to the union rep- 
resenting a majority of the employes. 


How does the Board justify this position? 


It contends that an employer who fails 
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to deal with a union concerning grievances 
of individual employes, but instead deals 
with the employes themselves, has refused 
to bargain exclusively with the union and 
has interfered with the employes’ rights 
to self-organization and to bargain col- 
lectively through agents of their choosing. 


The Board also contends that an employer 
who deals with the union only on griev- 
ances of union members has failed to give 
the union the exclusive recognition to 
which it is entitled under the Wagner Act, 
and thus has refused to bargain with it as 
an exclusive representative of all em- 
ployes of the bargaining unit. 


Does this mean that individuals . or 
groups who are not members of the 
bargaining union have no right to 
deal with their employer except 
through the union? 


The Board holds that, unless the union’s 
contract with the employer contains some 
provision for individual bargaining on 
grievances, the only thing left to indi- 
vidual agreement is the act of hiring. Thus, 
unless the courts rule otherwise, NLRB 
is ‘committed to the position that collec- 
tive bargaining pre-empts not only mat- 
ters usually covered in labor contracts, but 
also settlement of individual grievances 
over matters not generally covered. Under 
this interpretation of the Labor Relations 
Act, rights of workers as individuals are 
restricted in the interest of workers as a 
class. The effect is to strengthen the bar- 
gaining position of unions, and to erase 
the distinction that has prevailed in the 
past between collective bargaining and 
presentation of individual grievances. 


Has the Board any court backing for its 
position that grievances presented by 
individuals must be settled collectively? 


NLRB leans heavily for support upon a 
recent U.S. Supreme Court decision. That 
decision held that individual agreements 
between employes and employers covering 
wages, hours and working conditions must 
give way to collective agreements entered 
into between employers and union. This 
means that ‘an employer may not use in- 
dividual contracts to exclude individuals 
from the bargaining unit or to forestall 
collective bargaining, even though the 
terms of such contracts might be more 
favorable to the workers covered than 
terms of the collective agreement. 

In that decision, the Court used the phrase, 
later picked up by NLRB in defining the 
rights of individuals to present griev- 





Does this mean that employers may no} 
sign individual pacts with employes? 


No. The Supreme Court holds there ar 
times when individual contracts may le 
entered into. It recognizes such contract 
when these four conditions exist: No unio, 
is designated as a majority; a union is not 
able to show through methods provided 
by law that it has a majority; a unio 
loses its majority without interference by 
employers, and a_ collective-bargaining 
agreement has expired, leaving a_ period 
during which no agreement is reached, 


Another question that is bothering em. 
ployers is the status of foremen 
under the Wagner Act. NLRB issued 
some recent rulings on this subject, 


Foremen and other supervisory employes 
are held to have no bargaining rights 
under the Act. However, they may join 
independent unions whose membership is 
confined to supervisory employes, and, a 
members of such unions, they are entitled 
to protection from unfair labor practices 
by employers. That is, employers may not 
discriminate against foremen and _ other 
supervisors because of union activity. The 
Board also holds that a nationally affil- 
ated union controlled by supervisory em- 
ployes is not qualified to act as bargaining 
agent for rank-and-file workers. 


Doesn’t the policy of denying bargain- 
ing rights to foremen’s unions mean a 
reversal of policy for the Board? 


Yes. For a long time, the NLRB held that 
foremen generally were entitled to the same 
bargaining rights and protection under the 
Wagner Act as rank-and-file workers, But 
changes in the  Board’s membership 
brought a change of policy, a majority tak- 
ing the position that establishment o! 
foremen’s bargaining units would “impede 
the processes of collective bargaining, dis- 
rupt established managerial and _produc- 
tion techniques and militate against ef 
fectuation of the policies of the Act.” 


Does this mean the employers may not 
voluntarily bargain with foremen’s 
groups? 

No. Employers may bargain with super 

visors’ organizaticns so long as such bar 

gaining does not affect the protected 
rights of other employes. 
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FIGHTING EDGE 


U.S. Army pilots have flown more Allison-powered fighter planes into 
battle than planes powered by any other engine. * Pilots like 
Allison reliability to get there and back — durability to 
stand up under more fighting hours — economy to 

extend range — smoothness to reduce pilot 

fatigue. *& This numerical superiority 

and these Allison 

qualities have added (&% 

much to America’s 

fighting edge. Thousands of 

enemy planes have been 

downed by pilots 

flying Allison- 

powered fighters. 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38— Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-40o—Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 
Allison has already furnished more 
than 50,000 engines for use in these 


planes. 


DIVISION OF 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL Morors SYMPHONY OF THE AiR — NBC Network 





The South Wind carries the proud 
colors of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
service between Chicago and Florida. 
Designed in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania engineering staff and built of 
stainless steel by Budd, this popular 
train made its maiden run in January 
1940. With all seats reserved, it was 
booked to capacity far in advance. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad's South Wind, Florida bound 


Streaking through the heart of the 
South, it established a new type of 
swift, comfortable transportation be- 
tween the Florida Coast and the mid- 
Western metropolis. 

Like all Budd-built stainless steel 
trains, the South Wind is truly modern. 
Seats are luxurious, appointments at- 
tractive. Dining and observation cars 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and 
highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 
tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel, 


@REG U.S. PAT. OFF, 


are capacious and beautifully furnished. 
During the war emergency, the South 
Wind has contributed to the resources 
of this great railroad, used so effectively 
in the national interest. At the same 
time it is a working promise of what 
rail travel in the future will be. 
EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Presidents Weelk | 


EMPHASIS ON PACIFIC WAR 


Executive's Plans for Moving Huge Striking Force Against Japan 


Fast approach of climax ‘in 
Europe. Demand of Mr. Dewey 
for reconversion legislation 


The war in the Pacific is moving into the 
foreground of President Roosevelt’s atten- 
tion. Approaching end of the conflict in 
Europe is bringing closer the time when 
U.S. and other Allied forces can be shifted 
to the war against Japan. Planning for 
that shift cannot wait. 

A large part of the U.S. Navy already 
js in the Pacific. There is the question of 
how, when and where the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean fleets of the U.S. and 
Britain can be used to hasten Japan’s 
defeat. The bulk of the U.S. Air Forces 
are in Europe. What types of planes, and 
how many of them, can be used profit- 
ably in the war against Japan? And what 
part of the U.S. Ground Forces will be 
needed to bring final victory in that war? 
After these questions are answered, much 
planning still remains to transfer the U.S. 
forces. with their immense equipment, 
from one theater of war to the other. 

Other questions have to do with the 
command of U.S. forces in the Japanese 
war, A land campaign in the Philippines 
is in prospect. For that campaign, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has been preparing 
ever since the day in February, 


The news from Europe gave cheer to 
President Roosevelt. Allied armies were 
rolling forward in France and were gain- 
ing ground in Italy. Russia was pounding 
at the gates of Germany. Finland was pre- 
paring to get out of the war as an ally of 
Germany. Turkey, having broken relations 
with Germany, was preparing to get into 
the war on the side of the Allies. 

Also, Prime Minister Churchill, in a 
speech to Parliament, gave support to sev- 
eral of the President’s policies. Mr. 
Churchill showed keen interest. in the 
progress being made against Japan and 
promised that British fleets in Eastern 
waters will be “greatly strengthened” by 
the end of the year. He accused Argentina 
of “dallying with evil” adding that she also 
is dallying with the losing side. He urged 
upon the Polish Government-in-exile the 
desirability of friendly relations with Rus- 
sia. He expressed satisfaction over the in- 
creasingly friendly relations between the 
President and Gen. de Gaulle. 

Planning for peace took on greater 
urgency, as Germany’s final defeat seemed 
nearer. The President prepared to pay 
close attention to the U.S.-British-Rus- 
sian talks at Dumbarton Oaks, in Wash- 
ington, beginning August 14, concerning 
the form of a new League of Nations. 

The list of U.S. delegates to this meet- 


ing, announced by Acting Secretary of 
State Edward Stettinius, Jr., included sev- 
eral close advisers of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Among them were Dr. Isaiah Bowman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, an authority 
on geography; Benjamin V. Cohen, long a 
member of the President’s “brain trust,” 
and Joseph C. Grew, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Japan. Also included were six 
military experts—Lieut. Gen. Stanley D. 
Embick, Maj. Gen. George V. Strong, 
Maj. Gen. Muir S. Fairchild, Admiral Ar- 
thur J. Hepburn, Vice Admiral Russell 
Willson and Rear Admiral Harold C. 
Train. And providing a bipartisan flavor 
was the inclusion of Henry P. Fletcher, 
formerly Ambassador to Italy under 
President Coolidge, and later chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 

The election campaign also was affected 
by the accelerated pace of the war. Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican presi- 
denfial nominee, began to hammer on the 
need for reconversion legislation. Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.). of Michigan, said 
Congress should end its recess and do 
something about reconversion. These Re- 
publican moves brought a flurry of ac- 
tivity among the President’s lieutenants. 

In general, Mr. Dewey’s strategy is to 
ignore the war and concentrate on do- 
mestic issues, while Mr. Roosevelt’s strat- 

egy is to concentrate on activity 








1942, when, by order of the Presi- 
dent, he left the Philippines and 
went to Australia. But land fighting 
in China and in the home islands of 
Japan also may be ahead. A hint of 
what the President may have in 
mind for these campaigns was given 
last week when he nominated Lieut. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, who has 
been in command of U.S. forces in 
the China-Burma-India theater. to 
be a four-star general. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt 
paused to mourn the death of the 
Philippine leader, President Manuel 
Quezon. Said Mr. Roosevelt: “Death 
came at a time when the nation he 
loved, and for whose welfare he 
labored many years, is in the hands * 
of the Japanese invader. He died, 
however, in full confidence that the 
18,000,000 Filipinos of his homeland 
will be freed of foreign domination 
and that, with the pledged assistance 
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as a war and postwar leader. 
Betting odds on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
re-election are narrowing, but there 
are signs of more unity in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Roosevelt supporters 
gained ground in South Carolina and 
Texas. And Vice President Wallace, 
although defeated, urged Iowa Demo- 
crats to “work with all the fervor that 
is in them for a Roosevelt victory.” 
Intervention to end a costly strike 
once more was required of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This time, he or- 
dered the War Department to take 
over the public transportation sys- 
tems in the City of Philadelphia. 
And there was a note of sadness 
at the news of the deaths of two of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s faithful helpers of 
other years—Miss Marguerite Le 
Hand, for many years his personal 
secretary, and Col. Edmund W. 
Starling, retired head of the White 
House detail of the Secret Service. 














of the United States, they will be- 
come a self-governed people.” 


AUGUST 11, 1944 


—AND COME OUT FIGHTING 


—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


The President mourned for them 
but his work went on. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* FACING THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


BY WILLIAM F. SOLLMANN 


Member of the Reichstag from 1919-1933, former Secretary of 
Interior in German Government, and now an American Citizen 


Knowledge of the psychological situation in Germany is most 
important for the political warfare and for the approach to 
the Germans after the defeat of their armies and the destruction 
of the Hitler system. I have never met a German with a 
political mind in America who was not amazed to find how 
little the speeches of the statesmen of the United Nations are 
directed towards the aim to weaken Hitler inside Germany by 
encouraging his opponents, and by playing on the deep-rooted 
passion of most Germans to distrust their governments. The 
only exception is that of Stalin and his aides. Never has a Rus- 
sian statesman addressed the Germans as “Huns.” Never has 
a Russian pictured the Germans as the only aggressor nation 
in the last 80 years. The Russians speak of “that cannibal 
Hitler” of “the German gangster government,” or “the Hitlerite 
state.” They fight “Hitler’s army,” and hate ‘the Nazis.” In his 
speech of November 7th, 1942, Stalin himself went so far as 
to call the demand to destroy Germany and her army “‘illiterate.” 
Russia, he declared, wants only to destroy Hitler’s army and 
Hitler’s state. This is the language of an experienced propa- 
gandist, of an expert in engineering a revolution. Many in 
America and in Great Britain want a revolution against Hitler, 
but very few people in these free countries do anything to 
prepare this revolution psychologically by telling the foes of 
Hitler (which means our.allies inside Germany) whether and 
how the victors are going to cooperate with them after Hitler’s 
overthrow. Why should our friends risk their necks, if victori- 
ous revolution would mean only bringing about an armistice 
and peace of revenge against the totality of the German 
nation? In modern history a nation has never been able to 
throw off a strong dictatorship before the armies of the ruler 
were decisively defeated on battlefields. . . 

In the meantime we have to fortify the enemies of Hitler 
inside Germany. Shortwave broadcasting is one of the methods 
to do it. I doubt whether the British and American broadcasts 
are very successful as far as they go beyond the announcement 
of important news. The opinion of anonymous commentators 
or German refugees will not tempt people inside Germany to 
risk long prison terms or execution by listening to foreign 
stations. What we need soon, and what many Germans expect, 
as I know, is a political offensive by responsible leaders of the 
United Nations. I remember well from inside Germany how 
Woodrow Wilson’s insistent distinction between “the German 
people” and “the masters of Germany” in 1917 and 1918 
increased the latent tension between the war-weary masses and 
the obsessed warlords. Some of my American friends warn me 
that the Germans, recalling their disappointment with Wilson, 


would have no confidence in a declaration of leading men on 
our side. If this were true, would the Germans trust more to 
speeches of anonymous or irresponsible broadcasters? What- 
ever hard feeling about Wilson’s 14 points may still exist, the 
fact remains that most Germans have lost their faith in victory, 
and want to see some light on the question as to what they have 
to expect after the coming defeat. They know their fate will 
be hard. They hope that the leading Germans responsible for 
this war will be liquidated. But they also want to see outlines 
of Germany’s fate after Hitler. Only leading personalities in 
the United Nations can convince the Germans that there will 
be a clear distinction between the “German people” and the 
“masters of Germany.” Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill, Hull, 
Eden, Attlee, Bevin, Willkie and others should address the 
Germans who have broken with the Nazi party or never 
belonged to it. The Germans, many of them politically better 
educated than some people realize, know very well that there 
can be no complete unity in a coalition of thirty nations. But 
they also assume that a fighting coalition must have something 
in common if it brings such enormous sacrifices. 

To address Germany during this advanced stage of the war 
means also to express some ideas about post-war Germany and 
the social and political forces with which the United Nations 
intend to cooperate. Will the United Nations really give East 
Prussia and Silesia to Poland as compensation for territories 
which Russia claims from the Poles? In this case they should 
know that they will not find one political group in Germany 
which would accept voluntarily such a plan. It would make 
the Germans irreconcilable foes of the Poles. There also is no 
hope of convincing Germans that the minority problems could 
be solved by enforced mass evacuation, and by sending millions 
of people deeply rooted in the soil to other territories. Would 
it not mean the continuing of Hitler’s barbarous population 
policy by somewhat more civilized methods? Finally, there 
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_“l wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Quislings. It would be a policy against all experience in 
history. . . 

We may expect that the following political ideas in large 
groups will survive the German catastrophe: Social Democrats 
with the character of a People’s Party and not of a Class Party; 
Christian Conservatives, which may or may not be divided into 
a Roman Catholic and a Lutheran group; Communists and 
perhaps a group of Liberals with strong national tendencies. 
The Communists would have importance only in case of an 
overwhelming Russian victory and a peace treaty in Europe 
which would be more influenced by Russia than by the Anglo- 
Saxon powers. In my opinion this danger is not as large as 
many people in America assume. Russia’s military resistance 
is neither surprising nor miraculous. She was the only country 
which had prepared for war militarily and industrially for 
20 years. Even Germany had a preparation only since 1933. 
Russia is fighting only on one front, and only on land. Germany 
has several fronts on land and on sea, and has to police nearly 
the whole of Europe including her vassals. Even together 
with all her satellites Germany has far less than Russia’s man- 
power. What is there astonishing in the fact that Russia is 
able to stop Germany’s aggression somewhere deep in Russian 
territory, and even to counter-attack, successfully? But it 
would be amazing indeed, if the Russians were able to throw 
the Germans back into Germany proper, and succeeded in a 
complete military victory, before Anglo-Saxon airpower and 
the invasion of the continent in the rear will give the death 
blow to Hitler Germany. Incidentally, the invasion of the 
continent by the Anglo-Saxons will be a real hope to all foes 
of Hitlerism in Europe and a signal for uprising against the 
Nazis. The Russian victories will not produce repercussions, 
because the fear of Bolshevism is not only Goebbels’s invention. 
It is a real thing in all countries on the continent. I feel it is 
useless to conceal that it is very different to have Bolshevism 
on your doorstep from talking about it at five thousand miles 
distance. 

If the Germans are granted some self-determination for the 
reconstruction of their political life after Hitler’s overthrow, 
it will be possible to come to a three or even two-party system 
ina Germany of a moderate democracy with a constitution 
which protects the government from being the plaything of 
unfair opposition. The American presidential system with some 
modifications may be much better fitted for Germany than 
Parliamentarism after the French pattern, which had more to 
do with France’s sudden collapse than Fifth Columnists and 
other scapegoats presented by the French radicals. Already 
now the statesmanship of the United Nations should encourage 
a future scheme in Germany along these outlines. It should be 
understood that no German who held a leading position in 
the Nazi party, even if he was only of local importance, should 
have any chance to influence ‘post-war opinion in Germany. 


United Nations could weaken Hitler by encouraging his 
opponents in Germany and revealing plans for future of 
nation—Dismemberment will be opposed by all groups. 


On the other hand, one should not yield to the fashion now 
popular in certain circles to label everyone as “Fascist” who 
is skeptical of Marx or Socialism and cautious about Demo- 
cratic radicalism. This is the same unfair classification as 
branding every progressive social reformer as “Communist.” . . . 

Whatever types of control the victorious United Nations 
want to impose on Germany, they will need the collaboration 
of forces inside Germany, able to respond to democratic 
appeals and to help in Germany’s economic, political and cul- 
tural reconstruction. That should exclude the appointment 
of German Quislings, who would remain in an isolation of 
distrust and hate. Only Germans who are able to gain the 
confidence of the German masses and at the same time have 
an honest desire to cooperate democratically with the victors 
will be of use. What are the plans in Washington and in Lon- 
don? Do the victors want to cooperate with the common man 
in Germany, with its unions, its cooperatives, its associations 
of farmers and business men, its coming democratic mass 
parties, or do the victors plan a superstructure of international 
monopolies backed by high finance in America and England? 
Will we recognize the fact that a vast majority of the people 
from Spain to Poland and from Norway to Sicily are in 
some respect or another anti-capitalistic and want less exploita- 
tion and more economic democracy and social security? Or do 
we intend to go back to the status quo of society in 1939, 
although the war has shaken the fundamentals of the old 
social order and in wide sections has destroyed it completely? 
More Germans and other Europeans ask these questions than 
the broadcasting commentators and their governments rea- 
lize. It is not enough to harp on the theme of overthrowing 
Mussolini and Hitler, if we are never given the slightest hint 
as to which economic, social and political plans the Allies 
have for the Europeans. 

I have resisted the temptation to deal with the crimes of 
Hitlerism inside and outside Germany. They are worse than 
any report can picture them. The punishment of the war crimi- 
nals can be fast and thorough after the war. The problem, 
however, only begins after those swift trials and their execu- 
tions have come to an end. There is a nation of 75 million 
Germans in the center of Europe, confused and corrupted 
now, but with undeniable intelligence and skill, and great 
potentialities for the rebuilding of the world. We have to 
defeat their military machine and -to crush their present 
political system completely and forever. At the same time we 
should be prepared to meet the German people who will be 
our partners in the post-war reconstruction. Permanent domi-’ 
nation of Europe by the Germans will prove impossible. It will 
be equally impossible to reconstruct Europe without the 
cooperation of a purified, reeducated and reorganized Germany. 
—From an article in the April 1943 issue of the Dalhousie Re- 
view, a literary quarterly published at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 

The wartime tax burden of the American people and 
American business has become almost 16 times as heavy 
as in prewar. Together, individuals and corporations are 
providing the United States Treasury with more than 
three fourths of its present revenue. Before the war, 
these same sources accounted for less than half the total 
federal revenue. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, the Treasury 
collected $40,122,000,000 in taxes. That is almost twice as 
much as last year’s collections and almost eight times as 
much as the Treasury received in the fiscal year that 
ended June 30, 1940. The major part of this increase in 
receipts, as the Pictogram shows, came from the earnings 
of corporations and the incomes of individuals. 
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UNPRECEDENTED PAYMENT] 


Individual income taxes brought in more than 18 times 
as much revenue as before the war. This source of tax 
receipts jumped from $982,000,000 in fiscal 1940 to $18,- 
261,000,000 in the fiscal year just ended. For the first 
time in history, individuals are providing the Treasury 
with its greatest single source of funds. 

The rise in tax receipts from individuals is greater by 
far in this country than in any other Allied country. Eng- 
land, for example, is collecting only two and a half times 
the revenue from individual income taxes that was col- 
lected before war. The increase in the United States is ex- 
plained by the fact that tax rates have been raised sharp- 
ly, exemptions have been lowered, and individual earn- 
ings have increased. 
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9. TAXPAYERS 





Corporation taxes, second largest source of revenue, 
last vear yielded $14,766,000,000, compared with $1,139,- 
000,000 in the 1940 fiscal year. The largest collections 
from corporations came from the excess-profits tax, which 
brought in $9,482,000,000. Revenue from excess-profits 
taxes has climbed sharply in each war year, Jumping from 
$1,670,000,000 in 1942 to $6,146,000,000 in 1943. 

Receipts for normal and surtaxes on corporations in- 
creased from $1,121,000,000 in 1940 to $5,284,000,000 last 
year. The corporation tax yield is explained by increased 
earnings from wartime business and higher tax rates. 

Total revenue of the Féderal Government can be ex- 
pected to drop shortly after one war ends—even with 
present tax rates. Workers’ incomes will decline as over- 
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time pay drops and jobs are lost. Corporate earnings will 
be reduced, in the aggregate, as war contracts are canceled 
and plants shut down. There will be less income to tax. 

The postwar outlook for tax reductions is clouded by 
this prospect. Annual costs of the Federal Government 
are not expected to be less than $20,000,000,000 a year. 
The excess-profits tax, now the greatest revenue pro- 
ducer from business earnings, is scheduled to be repealed. 
Pressure is growing to reduce the normal tax and the sur- 
tax on corporate incomes. 

These trends indicate that, if the budget is to balance 
in postwar years, the revenue must come from individuals. 
Tax rates on personal incomes thus promise to remain 
near wartime levels for many years. 
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@ With the Printing Calculator, wide-carriage model, it’s a lead-pipe cinch — as the 
picture plainly shows. You do the work once, and once only. All the essential figures 
are printed — automatically calculated —in one quick operation. The carriage tabu- 
lates swiftly from one oe to another, whenever necessary. The clear- 
cut carbon copy is permanently file-able. —- 

Here is a calculating machine your office can also use in half a dozen other valuable, 
time-saving ways... for posting and calculating Work Orders — for extending 
quantity by price on purchase requisitions and incoming invoices — for computing 
engineering data and cost estimates directly onto specification ‘sheets... to name 
only a few. 

Along with the added flexibility provided by its wide carriage, the Printing Calcula- 
tor is more than ever the ideal all-purpose calculating machine. It’s a great manpower 
conserver, especially in today’s scarce-of-help office, for it speeds the flow of vital 
figures. Its simple, one-hand keyboard banishes con- 
fusion. Its printing feature safeguards the work — 
abolishes hidden errors— eliminates the need for : 
re-run to prove accuracy...And its ability to mul- pes 
tiply, divide, add, subtract—and print—lets this 
one machine do the job of two! e~ 
We urge all businessmen to investigate this 
time-saving office “machine-tool.” For details, 
just phone our nearest office or write us at 
Buffalo 5, New York. 





The Printing Calculator is available on WPB approval, to 
help conserve manpower, expedite war work, maintain neces- 
sary civilian economy. Talk it over with our representative, 
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Whether most of the burden of defeat- 
ing Japan must fall on China’s allies, op- 
erating in China, is a question of growing 
importance in view of our recent strides in 
the Pacific. Many observers believe that 
China‘’s weakness, both economic and mili- 
tary, has become increasingly apparent 
after seven years of fighting and that the 
task ahead will require more U.S. man 
power. 

To present a cross section of opinion, 
| The United States News asked naval and 
| military experts and authorities on Chinese 
| affairs: 


Do you believe Japan can be de- 
feated without a large-scale Allied 
| land campaign against its forces in 
China? 

Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 








Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. 


(Ret.); New York, N.Y.; Former Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Fleet; Former Commander, 
Yangtze Patrol, China, and Commandant 
of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; Author of “Why 
Sea Power Will Win the War,” 


answers: 

Allied command of the sea in the Orient, 
which includes the action of both war- 
ships and airplanes, will, in the end, 
isolate Japan and shut her in by sea. 

When ports of China are in Allied hands, 
the Chinese can be equipped with weapons 
to settle with the Japanese on China soil. 

Large numbers of Allied troops will not 
be needed in China, but officers and gen- 
eral staff organizations will be essential for 
the conduct of the campaign. Superior Al- 
lied sea power has defeated Japan. 


Maj.Gen.J.H.Russell,U.S.M.C. 


(Ret.); Coronado, Calif.; In Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, World War | and Marine Corps 
Expeditionary Campaigns; Commandant, 
U.S. Marine Corps, 1933-36, 


answers: 

Emphatically, “Yes!” As our forces 
move westward in the Pacific we push, 
some 400 miles in front of us, a curve in 
rear of which we have air control. The 
yardstick for measuring the progress of 
the war is the advance made by our air- 
control curve. 

If we were to seize Davao and Palawan 
islands and establish bases in the Bonin 
and Nansei islands, our air-control curve 
would reach to the coast of China and the 
Straits of Tsushima. The entire Japanese 
homeland could be subjected to intensive 
daily bombings and an effective blockade 
established. The Japanese forces in China 
would wither through inanition. 

My guess is that, when the homeland 
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is threatened, the Japanese fleet will accept 
battle. The elimination of the enemy 
feet, combined with the advance of our 
air-control line to China, would mean the 
complete collapse of the empire. 


Frank W. Price 


Chengtu, West China; Missionary Profes- 
sor; Translator of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s war speeches (1943), and Other 
Volumes, 


answers: 

I believe that a land campaign will be 
necessary. Only if the Japanese Navy is 
completely destroyed and the Japanese 
Government collapses and’ sues for peace 
in the near future—which now seems un- 
likely—can such a campaign be avoided. 

The contribution of America and other 
Allies should be: securing of Allied bases 
on nearby islands; preparation of harbors 
and airfields near the coast for attacks on 
Japanese armies in China and Japan 
proper; arming, equipping and _ further 
training of Chinese land forces, and a 
large composite air force based in China. 


Maj. Gen. P. P. Bishop 


(Ret.); New Vineyard, Me.; Former Chief, 
Personnel Branch, Operations Division, 
General Staff of the Army; Service in 
Harbor Defenses of Manila and Subic 
Bays, P.1., 1921-24 and 1936-38; Com- 
mander Coast Defenses, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1924-25, 


answers: 

The Allies must destroy the Japanese 
{rmy in China and in the Japanese home- 
land. Japan must be invaded, in my opin- 
ion. This must be a knockout—not a de- 
cision on points. 

The size of the armies for the job and 
the strategy can be trusted to our leaders. 
With the tools available to her, China has 
done a great job for seven years. I think 
she will do better. 


Maxwell S. Stewart 


New York, N. Y.; Associate Editor, The Na- 
tion, since 1934; Consultant, War Man- 
power Commission, 1943-44; Instructor, 
Yenching University, Peiping, China, 1926- 
30; Economist, Research Staff, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1931-34, 


answers: 

Japan might be defeated by air and sea 
power alone, but her military power can 
oly be crushed beyond hope of recovery 
if Admiral Nimitz’s sea drive is matched 
by a land and air offensive from the 
Asiatic mainland. Japan’s industrial and 
military power in China can be by-passed; 
but it dare not be ignored. 

For this reason, I feel that settlement 
of China’s internal political conflict is es- 
sential for early victory. Such a settle- 
ment would release a million troops in 
North China and make it possible for the 
U.S. to establish North China bases for 
the bombing of Japan’s industrial areas. 
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Q. Ice used in N. P. passenger cars alone 
could supply 25 Ibs. daily for more than 
4,000 home refrigerators. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. N. P. has 25 huge ice houses 
which supply artificial ice for diners, natu- 
ral ice for refrigeration. 


Q. Trained beaver build dams in mountain 
streams to provide ice used in Narthern 
Pacific refrigerator cars. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction ... but N. P. crews do exactly 
that, to help supply 180,000 tons of ice 
used yearly on the system. 
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Q. Pink waybill controlling a car means 
“KEEP CONTENTS IN PINK OF CONDI- 
TION." Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. It’s a signal to every railroader, 
demanding top speed, frequent servicing, 
for iced foods in transit. 


Q. Ice bunkers are novel hazards on Rocky 
Mountain golf courses. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. They’re ice chests built into 
refrigerator cars. Last year Northern Pacific 
moved 575,000 tons of perishables under 
refrigeration. 


Q. Hundreds of expert icemen work on one 
U. S. Main Street. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. They are N. P. ice specialists, 
serving major shippers of fruits, vegetables, 
meat, butter, other perishables on the 
Main Street of The Northwest. 
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straight shooting at sea 


The inspector who examines finely ground lenses for telescopic sights on Navy guns must be 
absolutely positive that not even a microscopic scratch or smear mars their highly polished 
surface. The See-ability made possible by today’s high-efficiency Westinghouse Mazda Lamps 
gives her this essential assurance, enabling her also to work with speed and confidence. 

In war plants everywhere, See-ability is doing a similarly helpful job—speeding output, 
increasing efficiency, stepping up quality. And when today’s big war job is done, See-ability 
will bring new benefits—to industry, business and private homes. As you prepare for the 


peace ahead, be sure your plans include See-ability with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse 





Mazda Lamps. For practical help with your planning, consult your local Power Company or 


Westinghouse Distributor. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS joun cuar.es THOMAS e SUNDAY 2:30 


EWT., N.B.C, ¢ “‘TOP OF THE EVENING” e MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 EWT., BLUE NET. 

























TOMORROW... 

Tomorrow, lamps and light will 
serve America in new ways, new 
forms, new places. Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps in new shapes and 
colors, along with new techniques 
in lighting, will open up a whole 
new field of decoration and display. 
And Westinghouse Sterilamps 
which generate germ killing ultra- 
violet rays will bring safer, more 
healthful living. They will be avail- 
able to reduce contamination from 





air-borne bacteria in homes, 
schools, public buildings, and in 
330 
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the protection of hundreds of man- 
ufactured products. 















WHEN YOU'VE BEEN MOVING MOUNTAINS of work all day and 
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desk is clean as a whistle 


Great Day’ 





Mr. President that's 


DICTAPHONE 





The ease and convenience of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will help you keep on 
top of your job. The microphone on your desk or in-your hand is your Control Center 
for executive action. Developed in pre-war years ... widely used by key war executives 
. .. Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is now available for essential uses. Our new booklet 


tells you all about it. Write now for your free copy. 


\ Muy =~ —— NOTE: Standard Dictaphone dictating machines, without elec- 
\} Qruik == tronic amplification and telephone recording, are currently being 





=~ produced and offer outstanding value for general office dictation. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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of Matiomal Issues 


U. S. Pressure 
On Argentina: 


, Views of Editors 


Secretary Hull’s recent statement on 
nonrecognition of Argentina and his appeal 
to other American governments to join the 
U.S. in refusing to deal with the Farrell 
regime are applauded by commenting edi- 
tors. However, many see a need for strong- 
er measures in order to eliminate the Ar- 
gentine threat to international security. 

“So long as the Farrell-Peron regime can 
continue to bring prosperity to Argentina, 
our protests are likely to be as futile as 
our notes to Japan before Pearl Harbor,” 
says the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
This paper expresses the view that, “if 
we can do it without hindering progress 
of the war, we should crack down with 
economic sanctions.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) holds the 
same opinion, but adds “the American 
people. however, would have to be enlisted 
in a program of belt tightening” in view of 
our large food purchases from Argentina. 

The Ann Arbor (Mich.) News (Ind.) 
sees “many indications that the Allies . . 
would join in such sanctions.” 

“Mr. Hull’s denunciation should be 
translated into action which will convince 
Argentina that the U.S. means business,” 
says the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
(Ind.) “even to the point of breaking off 
relations if necessary or going to war.” 

In justification of U.S. pressure for a 
change in the Argentine Administration, 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.- 
Dem.), conceding that “intervention in 
the domestic affairs of another country 
should be avoided,” asks: “But must we 
not, as a matter of hardheaded practice, 
encourage popular government and do 
everything within our power to eradicate 
the fascist menace?” 

The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.) 
traces the present trouble to “inherent 
weaknesses in the so-called Good Neigh- 
bor policy . . . a policy of appeasement, 
of coaxing, of ridiculous attempts to buy 
out our neighbor nations, rather than 
a policy of good business, good sense and 
respectable and respectful dealings.” 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-_Dem.) deplores “our lack of fore- 
sight in the past, our indifference to the 
fundamentals of democracy in foreign 
policy,” and urges “we take greater care in 
according recognition to whatever govern- 
ment comes out on top... in the peren- 
nial revolutions” of Latin America. 
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The seagoing members of the Hendy Family are hold- 


ing important reunions these days. They’re coming 
together from factory points 3,000 miles apart to team 
up for service on 12,500-ton C-3 passenger-cargo ships. 
Crocker-Wheeler motors and Pomona pumps operate 
fuel, sanitary, fire-fighting, and condenser systems... 
Hendy turbo-generators provide auxiliary power...and 
Hendy steam turbines and gears serve as main propul- 


sion units. 


In addition to marine duties, products of the Hendy 
Family have long been settled in other industries. Their 


individual achievement records show many valuable 
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DIVISIONS OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION =.... . Electric Motors & Generators 
POMONA PUMP CO. DIVISION . . Vertical-Turbine & WESTCO Pumps 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION....... Steam Turbines, Diesels, Gears 
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contributions to the advancement of both industry and 


community life. 


Looking back...you will find Crocker-Wheeler motors 
and generators first in the electrification of many indus- 
tries... Pomona Pump Co. credited with pioneering the 
deep-well turbine pump—so vital in the supply of 
water for all industrial purposes...Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, first known for the development of mining 
machinery and dredge equipment — now creating an 
enviable record in the large-scale production and 


delivery of steam-turbine power and reduction gear units. 


Looking ahead...you can depend on the skill and knowl- 
edge of engineering that Hendy has gathered through 
88 years of operation. Your nearest Hendy office will 
gladly co-operate with you in solving your mechanical, 


electrical, or hydraulic power problems. 
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PUTTING TEETH IN HIRING CONTROLS 


Threat of Sanctions Against Employers Who Ignore Labor Ceilings 


Cutting off of materials, light 
and transportation facilities 
as Government's weapon 


A shortage of a mere 200,000 workers— 
one half of 1 per cent of the nation’s labor 
force—is prompting the Government to go 
further into the field of hiring controls 
than it has gone in the past. Drastic hiring 
controls have been in effect since July 1 
in areas where labor is scarce. Now these 
controls are being extended to areas where 
labor supplies are adequate. 

Purpose of the move is threefold: to at- 
tempt to stop the rush of workers from 
war industries back to civilian jobs: to 





hiring-control plan, which went into effect 
in critical labor areas on July 1, called for 
establishment of such ceilings, but gave 
War Manpower area directors discretion in 
choosing the industries where ceilings 
should be imposed. As a result, ceilings 
have not been fixed in all communities in 
the Group 1 and 2 areas. Mr. Byrnes now 
says ceilings must be established in all 
production centers in those areas. 

Thus, the effect of the new Byrnes or- 
der on tight labor areas is merely to make 
it a “must” to establish ceilings for both 
essential and nonessential industries. 

In Groups 3 and 4, areas where the la- 
bor shortage is not agute, Government 
agencies will be empowered under the new 





WAR MOBILIZER JAMES BYRNES 
- « - @ gloomy report brought action 


compel workers to move from surplus labor 
areas to shortage areas, and to give the 
Government a closer check on plants that 
are not producing war goods. 

The new plan, as announced by James 
F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, 
works like this: 

In labor shortage areas, the so-called 
Groups 1 and 2, employment ceilings are 
to be established at once in all industries 
‘here they have not already been estab- 


Lshed, The War Manpower Commission’s - 
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plan to exercise closer control over civil- 
ian production. The Byrnes order calls for 
establishing Production Urgency Commit- 
tees and Manpower Priorities in Groups 
3 and 4, similar to those now operating in 
the tight labor areas. These committees 
will keep a tight checkreim on plants pro- 
ducing civilian goods and on those desir- 
ing to convert from wartime to peacetime 
production. The committees will be em- 
powered to forbid production of civilian 


goods in any plant until WMC says that 


labor can be supplied for such production 
without interfering with efforts to recruit 
workers for war work locally or elsewhere. 
This authority may tend to delay a start 
on reconversion under the plan worked 
out recently by Chairman Donald Nelson 
of the War Production Board. 
Enforcement. The Byrnes order author- 
izes Government agenceis to punish em- 
ployers who disregard their employment 
ceilings. Industries are warned that their 
power, light and heat may be shut off, 
that they may be deprived of materials 
and shipping facilities, if they fail to com- 
ply. Mr. Byrnes apparently is relying on 
the threat of such sanctions to keep em- 
ployers within their employment quotas. It 
is doubtful if it will be necessary to apply 
the sanctions except in rare instances. 
Why controls were tightened. Although 
the over-all shortage of workers amounts 
to only 200,000, Mr. Byrnes decided to 
extend the hiring controls after he had 
received a gloomy production report from 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, chief of the 
Army Service Forces. Bottlenecks have 
developed recently in production of weap- 
ons and equipment that are vitally needed 
for offensive operations in Europe. 
Workers now are needed badly in plants 
producing heavy-duty tires, artillery and 
ammunition, bombs, radar equipment, 
trucks, tanks, construction equipment and 
tent fabric. To help relieve the shortage 
in the tire industry, the Army has de- 
cided to release all experienced tire mak- 
ers over 30 years of age who are not over- 
seas and who are not in the Infantry. 
Workers are leaving their war jobs in 
large numbers as victories bring hopes of 
an early end of hostilities in Europe. It is 
estimated that about 22,000 are migrating 
from the West Coast monthly. 


In looking ahead to labor problems 
after both wars end, workers and employ- 
ers can expect the situation to shape up 
something like this, regardless of the out- 
come of the presidential election: 

Government over 
and working conditions will continue 
beyond the end of the German war, 

probably at least until July, 1945. 

Labor will be released from its no- 
strike pledge, but not until after the 
end of both wars. An outbreak of 
strikes can be expected as unions try 
to keep wage rates at wartime levels. 


The War Labor Disputes Act, with 


controls wages 
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In a modern bomber there are some six dozen places 
where radio and electron tubes find vital use. 


Many of these uses were made possible by Sylvania’s 
development of special radio tubes. For example 
— there are Sylvania tubes small enough yet 
powerful enough to operate effectively on stand- 
ard storage batteries without need of extra, 


weight-adding generators. 


With much of our production now going into 
such all-important service, you can be sure of 
one thing about its quality. 


Every unit produced is designed and built to just 
one standard—the highest anywhere known. ; 

é For security reasons, radio equipment actu- 
ally used in fighting planes is not shown here. 


; | Ce for Future Fliers 


No one is yet prepared to say how much the 
availability of rugged, lightweight radio and 
electron tubes will hasten the coming of the 

safe, light family plane. 


But, obviously, wartime lessons in the pos- 
sible uses of such tubes hold great promise 
for future developments. 


Naturally, for such uses, only the highest 
and most dependable quality will do, 


And they will represent a field in which you 

will have special reason to look for the 

Sylvania symbol as the mark of a single stand- 

ard, and that the highest known. Sylvania Elec- 

tric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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~SYLVANIA 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 










RADIO TUBES Sylvania was first to pro- ELECTRONIC Heart of your postwar LAMPS AND Most of Syivania’s Incandescent 












pose a standardized 6.3. DEVICES television set will be an FIXTURES Lamps and Fluorescent Lamps, 
.. volt radio tube for both «4, electron tube. Such tubes are if Fixtures and Accessories are 
ms home and automobile radio » one of many types Sylvania now going into Victory-effort 





use. But the day is coming when 
either type of lighting, made& 
by Sylvania, will be readily 
available for your home. 


is even now producing. Work 
in the field of electronics is a 
definite part of Sylvania’s 
activities. 


sets. Such standardization 

-eliminated about half of 
the previous tube types 
and reduced cost. 

















Throughout industry and the Armed Forces as well as in the 
home, housekeeping has become a real problem. With competent 
workers harder and harder to find, cleaning must be done by more 
efficient equipment. 

In a wide variety of manufacturing plants and maintenance shops 
—both for industry and the military services—Kerrick Kleaners 
are saving up to 80% of the manhours normally required for clean- 
ing equipment and parts. These efficient cleaners remove dirt and 
stubborn grease from motor vehicles, airplanes, machinery, floors — 
everything from tiny precision parts to complete factories. 

Heat, water, detergent and ‘ 
friction are scientifically com- 








bined in Kerrick Kleaners to | #jernicn 
remove dirt from all types of | Q°SSEANER 
surfaces... faster, better and 

cheaper . 


Kerrick Kleaners had years 
of successful experience in 
automotive and industrial 
cleaning to get ready for their 
present war assignments, 
They will again be available, 
in stationary and portable 
models, for most efficient 
steam cleaning. 


Other Clayton products serving 
the Armed Forces include: Flash 
Type Steam Generators—Hydraulic 


Dynamometers — Hydraulic Liquid ee 
Control Valves — Boring Bar Hold- This illustration shows portable 
ers and Boring Bars. Model L-OEP 


ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 














its antistrike and plant-seizure pro- 

visions, will be terminated six months 

after the Japanese war, or earlier if 

Congress desides so. 

Collective bargaining and_ the 
rights of workers to organize in un- 
ions without interference from em- 
ployers will continue to be the law of 
the land. 

Relations between workers and em- 
ployers will be closer than before the 
war through continuance of wartime 
labor-management committees. More 
than 4,700 such committees now are 
functioning. 

Maintenance ‘of union membership, 
unpopular both with unions and em- 
ployers, will be the exception, rather 
than the rule, after existing contracts 
expire. Instead will come a renewal of 
the prewar open and closed-shop bat- 
tle between management and unions. 
All of this would appear to presage a 

return to the prewar free-for-all days of 
strikes and lockouts, but there are a few 
faint signs that this type of strife can be 
curbed somewhat, if not averted. Here are 
some of those signs: 

CIO’s attitude. President Philip Mur- 
ray and other CIO leaders have expressed 
the belief that there should be industrial 
peace after the war. It has been suggested 
that the no-strike pledge be continued, 
in return for which the Government might 
establish some sort of permanent arbitra- 
tion board, patterned after the War Labor 
Board, to adjust labor disputes. 

Mr. Murray says it is important that 
there be no strikes: after the war, but, at 
the same time, he insists that wages be 
maintained at a high level. The CIO is 
more inclined than the AFL to look to the 
Government to settle labor disputes. The 
AFL attitude is that collective bargain- 
ing should prevail, and that there should 
be a minimum of government interference. 

Arbitration. There is a growing tend- 
ency among industries and unions to rely 
upon arbitration to settle differences over 
grievances when all other methods fail. 
Under that system, both sides agree to 
accept the decision of the arbiter. The 
three largest automobile companies have 
employed umpires to settle grievance dis- 
putes, with the salaries of the umpires 
paid jointly by the companies and the 
unions. In return, for establishment of 
arbitration machinery, unions often are 
willing to agree to outlaw strikes for the 
life of the contracts. More such individual 
no-strike pledges can be ‘expected after the 
war than were in effect in prewar days. 

Grievances. There is a growing tend- 
ency to provide adequate grievance ma- 
chinery in collective-bargaining agree- 
ments, and further extension of this 
practice would reduce strikes. 

Most factions of industry, Government 
and labor, with the possible exception of 
some CIO leaders, are agreed that the War 
Labor Board should be abolished after the 
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Why Steel will need men after the war 


When the war is won, many veterans will look to the 
great Steel Industry for peacetime jobs. The Steel 
Industry is prepared to meet the situation. 


Countless industries will need steel to build 
the automobiles, railroad equipment, houses, 
stoves, refrigerators and thousands of other 
commodities of peace. 
Steel is tough, versatile, low in cost, vital 
in peace as it is deadly in war...the backbone 
of transportation, industry, farming and do- 
mestic life. 
The war has developed new uses for Stainless 
Le . and other Alloy Steels...improved methods 
Ogee of construction and fabrication... advanced 


y/; Wh . = : : knowledge of heat and corrosion resistance. 
L 7) AY LY / Oe a [aes To forge, roll, cast and manufacture steel into count- 
less peacetime applications will require many men 
rf ih and women. Steel will continue as one of the nation’s 
7) Ma e@ weapons. ee greatest industries. 
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Nickel augments Steel in war and peace 


eee 2 ..f will take steel 
. make-jobs On every front endless streams of ships, tanks, guns 
of & 


and planes are thundering evidence that America’s 
furnaces, mills and industries are producing the goods. 


¢/ NICKEL in STEEL toughens, strengthens, 
aids in improving heat and corrosion resis- 
tance...makes possible high strength Nickel 
Alloy Steels, Stainless Steels, and Special 
Property Nickel Steels which help to give our 
soldiers, sailors, airmen and marines fighting 
equipment second to none. 


As wartime jobs are completed, Steel will be turned 
again to its peacetime function of serving man. 
When that day comes Steel and Nickel will unite in 


pires helping to rebuild and replenish a war-torn world. 


‘@ : ee / i) i" ‘ The International NICKEL Company ton 


; the , a iat pa World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickeland Platinum metals 
dual 4 m = 4 e i ... sole producers of MONEL... producers of other high- Nickel alloys 
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This is my Birthright! 


This is what a man can tie to. No 
matter how black the casualty lists, 
or how long victory is in coming; no 
matter how truth is twisted to self- 
ish ends; no matter how the effort 
of the nation seems to flounder: here 
I will make my stand. 


No power on earth can shake my 
faith in this land which is my home. 
Its beauty and its bounty are part 
of me. I have breathed the free 
wind that blows across its moun- 
tains and prairies, woods and farms. 
It has given me liberty to make a life 
in my own way. To work, to build a 
home and raise my children, to wor- 
ship God as I see fit. 


I am sick of all wars, and who is 
not? I am worried about my fighter 
sons, and discouraged by long- 
drawn months of uncertainty. But 
there is an inner depth of my spirit 


that has never faltered. 


I will keep on and I will do my best. 
My job, my gifts of blood to the 
Red Cross, the money I lend to 
my Government are small things 
by themselves. But I am not 
alone in these. There are millions 
of others like me—quiet, unimpor- 
tant people, willing to give all they 
have to keep their country free. 


I am protecting my future as an American 
with every War Bond I can buy. 


. CONTRIBUTED TO THE WAR EFFORT BY CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





war, and that there should be a minimum 
of Government interference. That would 
re-establish the United States Conciliation 
Service as the principal Government me- 
diator. But, as before and during the war, 
this Service would have no authority to 
dictate terms of settlement. An expanded 
Conciliation Service probably will be need- 
ed after the war. 

The Administration’s attitude toward 
postwar labor relations is expressed by 
Chairman William H. Davis, of the War 
Labor Board, Mr. Davis says, in advocat- 
ing termination of WLB after the war, that 
Government regulation of labor-manage- 
ment relations, particularly as to wages, | 
might lead to extensive regulation of all 
phases of economic life. He adds that the 
Government has no intention of trying 
to persuade labor and management to ac- 
cept such controls in peacetime. Instead, 
he thinks that the Government’s influence 
on industrial relations should be directed 
to encouraging collective bargaining. 

The view of the American Federation 
of Labor is expressed in the following 
words of Robert J. Watt, AFL member 
of the War Labor Board: “I think the 
place for Government in postwar labor- 
management relations should be that of 
a second spare tire, always available if 
needed, but actually never needed under 
normal operating conditions.” 

Thus, as the prospect now stands, em- 
ployers can expect to be free after the war 
to negotiate directly with unions, with- 
out the Government sitting in as a third 
party, except as federal conciliators are 
called in to adjust disputes that otherwise 
cannot be settled. The Government will 
continue, however, to exercise strong con- 
trol over labor relations through the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which still 
will be around after the war to watch over 
the collective-bargaining rights of workers. 





—Harris & Ewing 
AFL'S ROBERT WATT 
Government . . . second spare tire? 
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No Wonder the Japs are Amazed / 


The Japs are reported to have confessed their 
amazement at America’s ability to arm herself. 
They could not comprehend the ability of a free 
country to convert its vast facilities to war pro- 
duction in so short a time. 

A good example of what they couldn’t foresee 
was the ease and the rapidity with which Army 
Ordnance, working in cooperation with Cadillac 
engineers, could adapt the Cadillac V-type, eight- 
cylinder engine and Hydra-Matic transmission for 
use in high-speed tanks. 

The Allison engine offers yet another example. 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
_GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 2% 





This famous liquid-cooled aircraft engine was no 
secret to the enemy. But they did not realize the 
latent possibilities of putting its precision mecha- 
nism into mass production. It did not occur to them, 
for instance, that Cadillac—so long organized for 
painstaking production ‘of peacetime quality prod- 
ucts—could turn so quickly to volume output of so 
many of the Allison precision-made parts. 
Cadillac is proud of the role it has been per- 
mitted to play in amazing the enemy. And we're 
helping with still further surprises, too—things that, 
for sound military reasons must still be a secret. 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
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HE knows...do you... 


THAT— American steamship companies are conducting the greatest water 


transport operations in history. 


THAT— without such operations the military successes of our Armed Forces 
would be impossible. 


GRACE LINE 


10 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN WORKERS 
AFTER WAR PRODUCTION ENDS 


Insufficient Jobs for Millions Who Wish to Remain in Labor Market 


Competition from veterans, 
young men and members of 
unions with higher seniority 


Eighteen million women at work are 
complicating the postwar employment out- 
look. These women now hold one of every 
three civilian jobs. Nearly 5,000,000 of 
them had never worked or sought work 
before the arms-production drive began. 
Patriotic motives and high wages brought 
them rushing into the war plants to take 
the places of millions of young male in- 
dustrial workers who were drawn into the 
Army and Navy. 

But, now, a new and different 
tion is approaching. Every day’s military 


situa- 


developments speed the war toward its 
end. When peace comes, production will be 
scaled down, For a period, at least, em- 
ployment reduced 
drastically. Many present workers, both 
men and women, will find themselves out 
of work. And, meanwhile, the young men, 
perhaps 9,000,000 of them, will be return- 
ing from the war, in search of jobs. 

All these circumstances spell a trying 
period ahead. They raise the question of 


possibilities will be 


what effect this army of women workers 
will have on that period. Employers and 
workers, alike, are asking whether the 
new women workers will compete with the 
veterans for such jobs as are to be had, 
whether they will remain in the labor mar- 


—Wright Aeronautical Photo 
TIME CLOCKS OF WAR 
Of 18,000,000 women workers... 


ket, and, if so, what their prospect for 
finding postwar jobs may be. 

The answers depend, first of all, on how 
many voluntarily quit work. 

How many will leave? Informed opin- 
ion is that perhaps 2,000,000 of the 5,000,- 
000 new women workers will retire. They 
will include young girls who will go back 
to school, women who marry as the men 
return, a number who will have reached 
the age of retirement, housewives who 
came in for the duration only and some 
400,000 new women workers on the farms. 
Several surveys have shown that, among 
the women war workers, generally, a large 
proportion, varying from 54 to 85 per 
cent, want to keep on working. They like 
the independence and luxuries or lack of 
worry that come with extra money, they 
are self-supporting, or they have depend- 
ents, including war casualties. 

Striking a balance, the prospect, as off- 
cial agents see it, is that nearly 3,000,000 
of the new women workers will remain on 
the labor market, a permanent net addi- 
tion to the labor force. Now, how good 
are their prospects for finding jobs? 

Deterrents. For several reasons, the out- 
look for women seeking employment after 


—General Motors Photo 


. . nearly 5,000,000 are in war work, 2,000,000 will quit with peace, leaving 3,000,000 questions for postwar planners 
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Outfitting another 


exploration into emptiness 





DPI glassblower fashions parts for high-vacuum 
equipment. Torkel Korling photograph. 


HAVE YOU explored the 
world of high-vacuum and its 
possibilities for your business? 

Many a corporation has 
found that processing 1n high- 
vacuum is both useful and 
profitable. And many of these 
organizations turn to DPI for 
efficient, dependable high- 
vacuum equipment. 

It may seem odd that DPI, 
known in the foods and phar- 
maceuticals fields as a lead- 
ing supplier of vitamin A and 
vitamin E concentrates, is 


DP 


also a leading supplier of 
high-vacuum equipment — 
pumps, gauges, oil, and the 
like—to industry. 

But remember this: our 
vitamin concentrates are su- 
perior because they are dis- 
tilled in high-vacuum. We 
use our own high-vacuum 
equipment, most of it orig- 
inated and developed in our 
own laboratories. And we 
are our own severestscritic. 

We are eager to be of serv- 
ice to you. 

















Distillation Products, Inc. 
Proneering Aigh- Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 


"Headguarters for Ol- Soluble -Vitamine 
and High Vacuum Equipment 





the war does not seem especially bright. 

Veterans’ preference. Veterans are to 
have first call on their old jobs. They also 
get preferential treatment through the 
United States Employment Service. 

Seniority. Women, being newcomers to 
the field, do not stand high on union 
seniority lists. In such cases, under well- 
established practices, available jobs will 
go to the men at the top of the list 

Absenteeism. Employers have found a 
greater rate of absenteeism among women 
than among men. They must take time out 
for family shopping and other matters. 
And the woman worker is absent not only 
when she, herself, is ill, but when any 
member of the family is sick. This lowers 
her standing with employers. 

Quit rate. The war years showed that 
women were more likely to quit their 
jobs. The War Manpower Commission re- 
ported that, for one month last year, one 
woman left her job for every two who 
were hired. Some left for other jobs, but 
family considerations, marriage, mater- 
nity, child-care requirements and the like 
were a heavy influence. 

Age groups. The war years have in- 
creased the proportion of working women 
in the upper age brackets. Employers nat- 
urally will prefer vigorous younger men, 
and many will be available. 

Prejudices. Many prejudices against hir- 
ing women remain, to be added to these 
other deterrents. 

Recent experience. Production cutbacks 
this far have demonstrated that, when 
groups of workers lose their employment, 
the men usually are the first to find new 
jobs. 

There are, however, several offsetting 
factors. 

Jobs for women. The offsets are: 

Efficiency. Although there is little una- 
nimity on the point, a number of em- 
ployers have been enthusiastic about the 
efficiency of their women workers, In a 
survey of 146 plants, company officials 
said the production record of the women 
was as good or better than that of men on 
the same or similar work. Several em- 
ployers, including Henry Kaiser, have suid 
they intend to continue hirmg women 
after the war. 

Plants equipped for women. Many 
plants have installed special apparatus or 
machinery to adapt their work to women 
employes. These include special hoists to 
enable them to handle heavy work, lighter 
jigs, dies and holding devices, extensions 
on the ends of levers so that less strength 
is required to move them, and machines 
and benches adjusted to women’s height. 
These installations still will be available 
after the war. 

Job opportunities. For women who can’t 
find places in factories, there remain the 
peacetime jobs that women usually have 
filled. These are in the service trades, re- 
tail stores, beauty parlors, hotels and res- 
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taurants, all of them at present under- 
stafled. Many women have told investi- 
gators they want to make such a shift. 
Some are planning to set up small busi- 
nesses—confectionery stores, bake shops 
and the like—with their wartime savings. 

Women workers will be needed, of 
course, in numerous factories making con- 
sumers’ goods, such as textiles, electrical 
apparatus, shoes, food, jewelry and in 
other industries where they long have 
been established. 

In many cases, wherever they go, the 
women workers probably will be making 
less money than at present. 

Pay scales for women are traditionally 
low. Women workers who now are making 
70 to 90 cents an hour, with overtime, 
probably will find their weekly pay con- 
siderably reduced when rates are lowered 
and overtime -eliminated. The movement 
for equal pay for equal work, as between 
men and women, has gained much ground 
during the war. Unions increasingly are 
including such a stipulation in their con- 
tracts. But the equal-pay idea still is far 
from general. 

Women and the unions. Women have 
become a factor in the trade unions. 
Fewer than a million were union mem- 
bers before the war. Now, the total is 
about 4,000,000. All CIO unions are open 
to women. In addition, many AFL craft 
unions, long opposed to admitting women 


members have changed their attitude. 
Some of these, however, have admitted 


women on a duration-of-the-war basis 
only. 

So much for the outlook in the im- 
mediate postwar period. 

The long-range outlook. Over a longer 
period of years, the picture is somewhat 
different. The 
working force has been increasing steadily 
for 50 years. More than 2,500,000 would 
have been added between 1940 and 1950, 
even if there had been no war. 


number of women in. the 


Census Bureau statisticians predict that, 
by 1950, there will be but 500,000 to 
1,000,000 more women at work or seek- 
ing work than if peacetime trends had con- 
tinued uninterrupted. A few years later, 
women in the working force will total about 
what they would have been anyway. 
Such was the case after the first World 
War. Many women went to work, many 
were fired abruptly at the end. Neverthe- 
less, there was a net increase. By 1920, the 
increase was about normal. 

All in all, From all these indications, it 
is obvious that large numbers of the new 
women workers will continue to compete 
for jobs. It is obvious, too, that, as jobs 
become available, they will go preponder- 
antly to the men. The Women’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor says that, 
with proper planning and co-ordination, 
the women can be provided for. But there 
is little indication of such planning and co- 
ordination now. 
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The American Tropics now 
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furnish the Western World 
with its essential rope supply! 


bear the enemy invaded the 
Philippines —source of 95 G of 
the manila rope so vital to our Navy 
and Merchant Marine—the situation 
looked black, except for one thing 
. . - 2,000 acres of abaca seedlings 
(manila hemp)were growing down 
in Panama, onan experimental farm 
of the United Fruit Company. 

As far back as 1925 the develop- 
ment of strains of abaca suitable for 
the American tropics had been 
started in Middle America at the re- 
quest of foresighted men in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


To meet the great war demand 
for rope, the United Fruit Company 
expanded the abaca plantings at top 
speed. In this strictly non-profit 
undertaking the Company has been 
given full cooperation by the four 
Middle American governments in- 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * 
PANAMA * 


EL SALVADOR 


* HONDURAS 
COLOMBIA * CUBA * 





volved. Today nearly 30,000 acres 
of abaca are flourishing in the 
American tropics. Enough is being 
harvested now to meet the needs of 
our fighting and merchant ships. 

Never again need our hemisphere 
depend on the Far East for “‘sea- 
going” rope. This is now a tested 
member of the growing society of 
strategic crops in the Western World. 

When the United Fruit Company’s 
Great White Fleet is no longer 
needed for war service around the 
world—and the ships return to their 
Caribbean routes—abaca will find a 
place in their capacious holds. To- 
gether with other strategic crops de- 
veloped in Middle America during 
the war—rubber, quinine, rotenone, 
essential oils—abaca will prove a 
valuable addition to peacetime trade 
between the Americas. 





* NICARAGUA * _ COSTA RICA 


JAMAICA, B.W.L. 


Back the Attack... buy more War Bonds! 


se cae 















Here an Armco engineer is taking 
@ resistance reading of the strain 
on a deck plate under 80,000 pounds 
of pressure. Wires lead from the 
“corn plasters,"' shown actual size 
at top, to the meter in the lower 
photograph. ‘ 


Wan you can discover where the 
“aches and strains” show up in a 
steel sheet under pressure. you can 
design a better product which avoids 
points of possible weakness. 


SPECIALISTS IN STEEL 

The bonded wire strain-gage is one of 
the many methods the Armco Re- 
search Laboratories use in creating 
and improving special purpose iron 
and steel sheets — to help manufac- 
turers develop peacetime products 
that will be stronger, more durable 
and attractive. 

For instance, Armco High- 
Strength Steels were developed to 
reduce the dead-weight and increase 
the pay loads of railway cars, trucks 
and trailers. Armco studies have led 
to improved designs which utilize the 
greater strength of these steels more 
efficiently at lower cost. 


THE TIME IS NOW 


Armco’s experience of over 40 years 
in producing special purpose steels 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 


These little red “‘corn plasters” 
relieve production aches 





may prove helpful to your company 
in planning post-war products. We 
can help you select the grade of sheet 
steel best suited to your purpose — 
whether you require great strength 
with light weight; special finishes or 
coatings; attractive appearance; or 
exceptional fabricating properties. 

And. our studies of markets and 
distribution channels may be of in- 
terest to your sales organization. 
Why not consult with us about your 
problems? The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 2521 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


THE FIGHT — 
HELP FINISH THE Te BONDS 
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Dwindling Threat 
Of Postwar Gluts 
In Latin Markets 


Americans are hearing about huge U.S. 
purchases made in support of Latin-Amer- 
ican economies. They are wondering 
whether the resulting stock piles, both 
here and abroad, will glut postwar mar- 
kets. Latin Americans, in turn, fear the 
effect of these U.S.-owned reserves on 
their future exports, and the sudden ces- 
sation of U.S. buying when the war ends. 

Actually, the over-all picture is not so 
serious. In some commodities, surpluses 
have been wiped out by increased demand 
and lower production. New products have 
lessened reliance on one-crop economies. 
Only a few commodities offer problems 
for which no present solution is evident. 

Coffee formerly formed three fourths of 
Brazilian exports. Today the figure is 
only one third. This is a consequence of 
destruction of 78,000,000 bags of coffee in 
recent years to support prices, and reduc- 
tion of plantings. As a result, Brazil and 
Colombia, which supply four fifths of 
U.S. coffee imports, now are able to try 
a squeeze play. Brazil has refused, and 
Colombia threatens to refuse to sell coffee 
except at U.S. ceiling prices. This leaves 
importers no margin of profit. Because of 
this situation no private sales have been 
made by Brazil for months. Recently the 
Brazilian Government had to step in to 
supply 1,000,000 bags of coffee for the 
U.S. armed forces. It did this by offering 
exporters premiums to sell at less-than-ceil- 
ing prices. So far no solution to this dead- 
lock has been reached. Both countries feel 
resumption of European buying will force 
the U.S. to raise ceiling prices. 

Bananas actually have been allowed to 
rot because of lack of shipping. Some 
banana lands have been taken over for 
food growing and the production of criti- 
cal war crops. Some of these, such as sisal, 
vegetables and insecticides, are expected 
to remain permanent parts of the Latin- 
American economy after the war. 

Sugar. Continued rationing of sugar is 
caused only in part by lack of shipping. 
Demand for industrial and civilian uses 
has skyrocketed so that an increase of U.S. 
imports from Cuba of more than 1,000,000 
tons over 1943 has been absorbed. Sugar, 
molasses and alcohol are being used as 
quickly as they reach the U.S. 

Cotton. By agreement with Great Brit- 
ain and this country, Brazil is turning part 
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This could be 


Your Pint of Blood Might 
Save His Life. Blood defeats 
death! On scores of battle fronts, pre- 

cious blood—given from a heart-felt 
desire to serve—is routing pain and 
shock and utter exhaustion. Blood is 
the magic fluid of life. It is your privi- 
lege to give it—here and now. This 
is your part to play, that your boy— 
your Pal, may live. 


Do your blood-bit, and thus help to 
prolong useful vital lives through their 
natural span. This is the debt of grati- 
tude of us all, to the boys in uniform. 
Only our own life blood ‘c.n buoy the 
life flame of the greyiously wounded. 
So, give of your blood, that men 


* * ¥ « * * * 


j 


our vital life blood. We are so proud, 
thus to serve. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 


may live and that a better, freer world 
may be assured. 


Here at Diebold, we are all 100% 
behind the war effort. We give of our 
time, our energy, our prayers. But, 
we back these efforts by buying war 
bonds, and by giving generously of 


\ 2 =, 
* DIEBOLD ARMOR / 


4. FORAMERICAS | 
4” ARMED FORCES "5 
‘exw mgmnn 


CANTON 2, OHIO 
BUY WAR BONDS! 
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Systems to Fit the Routine 


CARDINEER TRA-DEX 
ROTARY FILES VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES 


FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOK 


Available when victory comes — Safes; Money Chests; Electric Rekordesk Safes; Bank Vaults; Office Accessories 

















1. Trailers rush invasion cannon into action. Other trailers move up communi- 


cations units, munitions, and machinery to wreck enemy installations ...to help 
our troops dig in, faster! Trailmobile makes thousands of military trailers. 





















































millions of tons of civilian supplies— millions more of war equipment, destined 
for distant fronts. Trailers link all points on our continental highway network. 


PAA O 


ANYWHERE, ANYTIME, ANYHOW —BAR NOTHING! 


Our Yanks paint this 
fighting symbol on 
their helmets. 

It might also be the 
™&\ motto of our Army 
Transport on every front... mov- 
ing forward men and equipment 
anywhere, anytime, anyhow—bar 
nothing! 

Military trucks and trailers 
pick up entire armies—transport 
them over enemy-sabotaged 





roads, across battlefields, through 
jungles, deserts, over mountains 
—get them on the double-quick 
to where they are needed! 

At home, trailers are doing an 
unspectacular job just as vital to 
winning the war, moving mate- 
rials from any point on our road 
map to any of thousands of des- 
tinations. Home Transport has 
performed wonders with too few 
trailers, men, spare parts. 


Now Relief Is Here—New Trailmobiles 


> To help ease the strain on our 
overworked Home Transport, re- 
cent Government allocations per- 
mit the manufacture of several 


thousand new commercial Trail- 
mobiles. Trailmobile is producing 
its full allotment with no let-up in 
production for our Armed Forces. 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO—BERKELEY as CALIF. 


RAILMOBILE 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace...... The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 











2. Our home trailer fleets support War Transport — continuously. Delivering 





of its surplus cotton into textiles for the 
United Nations. Ecuador and Chile, large- 
ly, are absorbing surplus Peruvian produc- 
tion. Haiti and other countries also are 
channeling excess cotton to the growing 
textile industry throughout the Hemi- 
sphere. Cotton growers count on a ready 
market in the Americas for their surpluses, 
Tin. Bolivian tin exports are running 15 
per cent below 1943. At current rates of 
consumption, U.S. stocks will last through 
two to three years more of war. The ex- 
pectation is that future Bolivian tin sales, 
as in the past, will be decided by inter- 
national agreements such as those now in 
process on world petroleum and rubber. 


Wool! has come in from Uruguay under 


agreements to support the 1942 and 1943 


clips. Present U.S. supplies are far above 7 


foreseeable demand. A difficult situation is 
ahead for foreign producers. 

Nitrates. Nitrate is a bulk product 
which has been largely stock-piled in 
Chile. For the coming year the Foreign 
Economic Administration wants to buy no 
nitrates, as U.S. synthetics are cheaper 
and require no ships. Chileans are hold- 
ing out for exports of 850,000 tons.. This is 
100,000 tons more than this year, but 180,- 
000 tons less than 1942. The State Depart- 
ment is pressing for continued U.S. im- 
ports to maintain Chile’s economy. A com- 
promise is expected to be reached. 

Manganese. U.S. purchases are being 


stock-piled in Brazil and Chile for lack of 4 
transportation. Earlier this year the State 7 


Department induced the FEA to contract 
for 40.000 more tons of manganese than 
needed to avoid unemployment in Chile. 
Copper. For copper, Chile foresees no 
rosy future after the war. Present exports 
of 550,000 tons a year to this country are 
expected to fall to around 200,000 tons by 
1946. Present U.S. stock piles of copper 
are sufficient for one year’s needs. 
Cocoa. Like coffee, cocoa is being used 
in record quantities by civilians and the 
armed forces. A poor harvest in Ecuador, 
largest American producer, is keeping 
present supplies in check. Avoidance of 


future surpluses depends on the amount 


of new crops established on a going basis. 

Prospects. Brightest hope for the fu- 
ture is de-emphasizing of one-crop econ- 
omies by introduction of new crops: vege- 
table oils, fibers, plantation rubber, insect- 
icides and foodstuffs. Consumer industries 
are expanding in textiles, shoes, bottles, pa- 
per, cement and chemicals. Fishing and 
mining are taking on new importance. 

At the same time inter-American trade 
has grown to large proportions. Europe is 
expected soon to be a buyer of Latin- 
American goods. By many, a_ growing 
world trade is considered the basis of 
postwar economy. In this country the 
State Department is pressing for consid- 
eration of Latin America’s economic prob- 
lems. The over-all prospect is that the 
problem of Hemisphere surpluses may not 
be so very serious. 
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CHEMICAL 


Calcium Chloride is always thirsty—for water. It attracts moisture right out of the air. It puts water to work— 
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gravel roads or areas—including our airfields— it keeps them damp and dustless. Mixed with c 
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in many waystdipphied on 


oarse sand and spread on 


icy pavements it draws enough moisture to melt the ice surface sufficiently to anchor the sand particles for safer travel. 


— ; 
Mixed with concrete, it speeds the set, assures maximum strength, and a uniform cure because it maintains 
the required * ,,\y chemical action takes place. In special containers it even dries out sa 
: £< 
we : : : : ; . sg 
places where excess atmospheric moisture is troublesome. Yes, Calcium Chloride is a 


wonderfully useful chemical—in war or peace it means much to all of us. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Now Trucklealls Fly Around the World 


AIR-BORNE CARGO has become tremendously important in global warfare. 
The ability to fly tons of goods in a single ship . . . thousands of miles 


CURTISS-WRIGHT Commando Cargo 
Transports carry huge loads of supplies to 
all war theaters. White trucks help to build 
the Commando, at the Curtiss-Wright plants 
at Buffalo, N. Y., as well as load them. 
For instance, they haul fuselage sections 
from sub-assembly to final assembly lines 
—thus serving as extensions of the produc- 
tion lines themselves, 


in a few hours ... is another reason why this is a war of transportation. 


THE FIRST AND LAST LEG of every cargo flight is by motor truck. Many 
Super Power Whites travel hundreds of miles to the plane-side with high 
priority loads . . . supplies of the most urgently needed kinds that must 
roll to air-docks on schedules trimmed to the minute. 

THIS THIRD YEAR OF WAR finds many Whites performing essential work— 
equally exacting—after hundreds of thousands of miles of service. With 
proper care they will be able to do so 

for hundreds of thousands of miles 

more... and to assure it White has 

pioneered Personalized Service. Every 

White Branch and Dealer has the Plan 

available for every owner—regard- 

less of where his truck is serviced. 

THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 

Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Plan to Speed 
The Redemption : 
Of War Bonds -ICTURE OF 


It soon will be as easy to get your money A MAJOR 
back from War Savings Bonds as it is to 


cash a check. In fact, the two operations 


will be almost the same: 

This means that the Treasury is about MARKET 
to put the country’s commercial banks 
into the business of redeeming Bonds. 
Not all the details have been arranged yet, 


but the Treasury already has the plan ...which ky still 


blocked out and will announce it soon. It 
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© Population, income, retail sales, and other figures paint an 


impressive picture of the California of 1944. More important 
to business and banking executives everywhere is the fact that 
this market in the post-war period holds promise of continuing 


BUY 


pp tito development. 
SI 


If the possibilities of this market are a serious consideration 
to you, follow the lead of business, industrial, and banking 
executives everywhere. Direct your inquiries to this bank which 
serves California through branches in more than 300 cities and 
towns—a statewide service which offers many unique advan- 


tages. Simply write the Business Development Department. 





Wide World 
BONDS SELL EASILY . . 
. . . Redemption—just as easy 


CAPITAL FUNDS . . $ 171,776,392.04 
DEPOSITS « © » 3,767,443,322.19 


probably will become effective within the 
next 60 days. 

Here is how a bondholder then would 
go about getting his money. 

The bondholder probably bought his 
Bond through pay-roll savings. Most like- 
lv it would be in a $25, $50 or $100 de- California's statewide bank 
nomination. More than 95 per cent of all 
the individual Bonds sold have been in 
this class, known as Series E. Under the =, a 
terms printed on the back of E Bonds, ra} kk { A 
they a be redeemed in less than 60 ait oO / tert wre | 
days after the date of sale. The sale date INP CMOING- VE Be Re ASSOCIATION 
is printed on the face of the Bond. Be ars 

After keeping the Bond 60 days or 
longer, the bondholder could take his E 
Bond to his bank and present it at a 


RESOURCES .. . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserwe System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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One of 406,417 Queries 
Answered Last Year by 
Mary Cullen’s Household 


Arts Service of The Journal 


“ASK MARY CULLEN” is a household phrase 
throughout the Oregon Country. Mary Cullen’s 
Column, a feature published daily and Sunday in 
the Oregon Journal, draws mail from every one of 
the 608 post offices in Oregon, from most states 
and from abroad. Small wonder 

this feature of The Journal rates 
high in readership and observa- 

tion in every survey. It is 
written by Mary Cullen’s staff of 
home economists who know what 

homemakers want to know because they answer as many as 
: Z 1,600 telephone calls a day, as well as the queries of the 

“> thousands of visitors to Mary Cullen’s Cottage, the department's 
street level colonial home on Portland’s busiest downtown thoroughfare. 





The questions cover every phase of cookery, home canning, preserving and 
freezing foods. Information seekers also want to know about child care, home 
sewing, spot and stain removal, home decoration and etiquette. Mary Cullen’s 
service is indeed a continuous quiz show. And its experts know all the answers. 


Young brides and mothers turn to this Journal service for help in running 
their homes, organizing their work. Experienced housewives 
call on Mary Cullen for new ideas, how to prepare special 
dishes. Yes, professional cooks, maids and even men folk find 
this service invaluable. For Mary Cullen's file contains over 
250,000 different recipes for dishes of all kinds, from every 
section of the country, almost every country in the world. 

The universal appeal of Mary Cullen’s service is based 
on two things—the all encompassing scope of the service, 
and the unbounded, well-founded faith in the accuracy of 
the information given. In the eleven years of the department’s 
existence Mary Cullen and her staff have built themselves into the life of the 
community through the service they have rendered. 

“Mary Cullen” personifies the spirit of better homemaking in thousands of 
homes in the Oregon Country. The women of the Mary Cullen staff, though for 
the most part anonymous, devote their energy and ingenuity to lightening the 
burden and making life more pleasant for that most important person—the home- 
maker. They are typical of the hundreds of anonymous men and women who 
daily spend their energy and ingenuity in creating Portland’s favorite newspaper 
—The Oregon Journal. 

If you lived in Portland you'd read 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 
R ted Nationally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 


Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 




















cashier’s window in the same manner that 
he would offer a check to be cashed. Just 
as in cashing a check, the cashier would 
want to know the bondholder, or, at least, 
be offered some proof of identity. 

The bondholder then would sign his 
name on the back of the Bond, just as he 
would indorse a check. The bank then 
would pay the amount of cash due, with- 
out charging for the service. If it were a 
check being cashed, some banks would 
charge a fee. The exact value of the Bond 
at the time it is presented for redemption 
can be determined from a table printed on 
the back of the Bond. This amount will 
represent the purchase price of the Bond, 
plus whatever interest has accrued during 
the time it was held. 

Also, the bondholder may not want to 
draw out cash at all. He may want to de- 
posit the amount to his account in the 
bank. That. too, could be done, just as 
with a check or with cash. 

Present procedure in cashing Bonds is 
markedly different from the plan now pro- 
posed. The Government has been relying 
heavily on post offices in the redemption 
system used to date. Postal clerks witness 
the bondholder’s signature and _ certify 
his identity. The Bond then is mailed 
either to a Federal Reserve Bank or to the 
Treasury. Perhaps in a week, the bond- 
holder receives a check from the Govern- 
ment for his Bond. Under the plan now 
proposed, the bondholder will get paid as 
soon as he presents his Bond and he is 
likely to save a few cents. At present, as 
much as 20 cents may be required to cover 
registered mail cost. 

Other Bonds besides Series E Bonds are 
expected to be redeemed in like manner. 

Quick redemptions now are favored by 
officials for two reasons. One reason is the 
belief that the best way to persuade Bond 
buyers to leave their money in war sav- 
ings is by making the Bonds as liquid as 
possible. This has been the experience in 
banking. A depositor who knows he can 
get his money back from the bank for the 
asking does not needlessly ask for it. 

A second reason is to decentralize the 
operation. The job has been getting too 
heavy for the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
to handle. Between 9,000,000 and 10,000,- 
000 individual Bonds now are being re- 
deemed each month. The Federal Reserve 
Banks would not have the man power or 
the space to handle the job if a sharp 
upswing in redemptions, due to unemploy- 
ment or other adjustments, suddenly 
should develop. 

The total number of individual Bonds 
outstanding is close to 500,000,000. In the 
five War Loan drives, 255,000,000 Bonds 
were sold, with the remainder issued 
through pay-roll deductions and _ regular 
purchase plans. 

The total value of Bonds redeemed to 
date is less than 1 per cent of the total in- 
vestment in War Savings issues. Redemp- 
tions ran about $9,000,000 a day through 
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The Tympanist tunes 








his instrument as subtly as a violinist ...and with a Scott 





you hear the delicate shading of each pulsing drum! 








E. H. SCOT1 


If the drum means but a thud, a bump, a 
blunted sound to you now—wait until you hear 
fine music with a Scott. For even when the 
drums serve only to accent the rhythm or the 
mood, they have a distinctive voice, to be heard 
and enjoyed. And when they join in a clear 
shout of triumph, they will burst upon your 
ears with vibrant sonority, in a “living per- 
formance” on the Scott. 


Indeed each instrument seems to be 
favored by a Scott. That is why so many artists 
check their own recordings with it. Fritz 
Reiner, conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
said that he could tell left from right in the 
orchestra when listening to record or radio 
with his Scott. 


Because of its miraculous re-creation of 
sound, the Scott went off to war early. Scott 
engineers devised ways of eliminating tell-tale 
radiation, to make the Scott the first radio 


safe from enemy detection devices. Today it is 











SCOTT 


FINE RADIO 
RECEIVERS 


bringing vital messages to our ships on all the 
oceans, and entertainment to lonely seamen 
whose only link with home is its welcome voice. 


Meanwhile, you can hurry the 
happy day when a Scott will be built 
for you by buying bonds, bonds, 
bonds and MORE BONDS. 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Dept. 8N4, 4434 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your 
The Years.” 








E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC 


4434 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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new booklet on radio, “Achievement Through 
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... to help head off Credit Losses 


in the uncertain days ahead 


F ever there was a time when 

manufacturers and wholesalers 
needed an understanding of “The 
A-B-C of Credit Insurance”. . . 
it is NOW! Looking ahead, it 
seems certain that war industry's 
shutoffs, layoffs, and payoffs will 
jolt many a business . . . may 
upset some of your customers 
... Shut off their ability to pay. 


What companies will be hit? 
How hard? How soon? Nobody 
knows the answers to these 
questions. That’s why American 
Credit Insurance can lift a load 
of worry ...andrisk ... from your 
business through the many un- 
certainties that lie ahead. 


(57 Year ) 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


oF NEW YorRK 
oF 


> 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American Credit Insurance 
GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
for goods shipped . . . pays you 
when your customers can’t... 
keeps you from worrying and 
waiting indefinitely for settle- 
ment ... puts a definite cash value 
on your accounts receivable, 


. 


Let us give you more informa- 
tion. Write today for a copy of 
“The A-B-C of Credit Insurance,’ 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 
of N.Y., Dept. 44, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Can’t 


OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 











May, dropped to $8,300,000 in June, and 
to $7,300,000 in July. However, redemp- 
tions rise sharply before income tax pay- 
ment dates, on the eve of War Bond 
drives, and before Christmas. Also, the 
rate of redemption to current sales has 
been rising. In the second quarter of 1944, 
for example, $22 was cashed for every 
$100 sold. The rate in the same quarter 
last year was $9 cashed to each $100 sold. 
In 1942, the rate was only $3 cashed for 
each $100 sold. More and more individuals 
thus appear to be cashing Bonds in order 
to make their purchase records look good. 

Commercial banks are being brought 
into the redemption business now to 
handle this growing volume. It is probable 
that they will be paid a small fee by the 
Government for each Bond cashed. The 
fee, and the money paid to the bondholder 
will be obtained by banks from a Federal 
Reserve Bank. It is not expected that any 
unusual requirements will be set up by the 
Treasury to enable a bank to participate 
in the plan, since the major purpose of the 
new plan is to spread the redemption load 
from 12 Federal Reserve Banks to 12,000 
or more commercial banks. 

Treasury officials believe further that 
banks may gain an advantage from cash- 
ing Bonds by attracting possible new cus- 
tomers. They point out that millions of 
wage earners, who never have saved regu- 
larly before, may get the saving habit 
through War Bond purchases, and, in 
time, may want to open accounts in the 
banks that redeem their War Bonds. 


Budget. The federal budget for the 
fiscal year 1945, which began July 1, has 
been revised, changing some _ estimates 
that were made public last January. The 
revised budget still contemplates the Ger- 
man war lasting through most of the fiscal 
year; that is, until early next summer, 
with the Japanese war going on a year 
longer. All signs now are that Germany 
will not last until next summer. 

Spending. The budget estimates the 
Government will spend $90,000,000,000 for 
war, the same estimate made in January. 
An outlay of $81,000,000,000 appears to 
be more likely. Even this will be high if 
the Nazis surrender by early autumn. 
Estimated expenditures for nonwar pur- 
poses were cut from $9,800,000,000 to 
$9,500,000,000, because of a lower esti- 
mate of tax refunds. 

Revenue. The estimate of receipts 
promises to be more accurate than that of 
outgo. This is because corporation tax 
payments will not decline as sharply as 
will war spending when the war ends. 
However, one major source of taxes will 
drop immediately—the amounts deducted 
from pay rolls for income tax. Receipts 
are estimated at $47,200,000,000, up $3,- 
800,000,000 from the January estimate. 
The increase is due to a rise in renegotia- 
tion proceeds, and to increased yields from 
corporation and miscellaneous taxes. 
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Shell fuse plant—With soluble oil as the cutting fluid, 
this machine drilled and tapped 700 parts per hour. 
With Gulf Cut-Aid—no other changes—production is 
approximately 1,000 per hour ... a gain of 43%! 





Textile mill—All-round better performance of Dobby 
looms with Gulf quality lubricants resulted in a 50% 
reduction in seconds. 


a \ |Z 


Gulf Quality Petroleum Products 


help increase output and reduce costs 


These plants are typical of hundreds in every 
industry that have secured many worthwhile 
benefits directly as a result of the superior per- 
formance of Gulf quality lubricants, quenching 
and cutting oils. 

Increased production, longer bearing and tool 
life, better finishes on machined parts, improved 
rust prevention, lower maintenance costs, and 
improved physical properties in many types of 


Back the Attack... 
Buy More War Bonds! ~ 


LUBRICATION 





steel—these are some of the results industry is 
obtaining through the use of the proper Gulf 
petroleum products, as recommended by Gulf 
Service Engineers. 

It will pay you to investigate these more effi- 
cient production and maintenance tools. Call ina 
Gulf Service Engineer today and ask him to give 
you additional facts on their quality and perform- 
ance values, 


helps make machines 


produce more at lower cost 





GULF OIL CORPORATION ° GULF REFINING COMPANY: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 








“Human camels” are the Hamals who here carry heavy loads 
of licorice roots that will be ferried to the American Export 
Lines vessel anchored off a port in Turkey. The Hamal is always 
loaded by other men, just as four-footed burden-carriers are! 


WHERE THE SAILOR 
HELPS THE DOCTOR! 


HaRDLY a day goes by that you don’t 
eat or wear or use things that have 
been brought in merchant ships from 
across the oceans of the world. Drugs. 
foods, and many materials that go 
into the making of necessities of life 
come over the seas — in exchange for 
billions of dollars’ worth of U. S. 
products sold in foreign lands. 

In the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, our Congress pointed out that 
a modern, large merchant fleet is 
“necessary for the national defense 
and development of (our) foreign 


N.W. AYER & SON e 








and domestic commerce,” and di- 
rected the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion to enlarge our dangerously 
shrinking merchant marine. 

Control of our vital foreign trade 
depends, said Congress, upon a U.S.- 
flag fleet “constructed in the U.S., 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel . . . owned and 
operated under the U. S. flag by cit- 
izens.” War emphasized America’s 
need . . . and, under the guidance of 
the War Shipping Administration, our 
country has built up a _ merchant 
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Many a dose of medicine is made palatable because its taste is masked 
by the flavor of licorice — one of the necessities our merchant sailors bring 
us from Mediterranean countries. There's licorice in many cough lozenges, 
syrups and other medications—as well as in childhood's favorite candy. 


marine large enough to supply our 
many war fronts and assure our future 
overseas business. 

American Export Lines’ part in 
this rebirth of the U. S. merchant 
marine has brought us new ships, 
new citizen crews — calling upon all 
our experience in trading with coun- 
tries from Spain to India. Our opera- 
tions today are secret . . . but when 
peace comes, our cargoes and ports of 
call will depend entirely on what you 
and other Americans want to buy and 
sell abroad! 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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It has to be recognized that war in Europe could end very suddenly; that 
one day soon there will be just a single war to supply, not a double war. 

When that time comes, as it may in the weeks ahead..... 

As much as $10,000,000,000 in war orders will be cancelled overnight. 

Probably 5,000,000 workers will shortly thereafter be out of present jobs. 

Army will begin to discharge men at rate of at least 250,000 a month; will 
give industry the problem of placing many of these men back in their old jobs. 

There will be a temporary period of uncertainty, of public bewilderment 
and hesitation when trade may slow, when the country will try to get new bearings. 

It's this period that businessmen and workers are concerned about. It is 
the reason workers are leaving war plants to seek peacetime jobs. It accounts 
for industry's preoccupation with problems involved in shifting from war output. 

Yet: The Army has no alternative but to go ahead with demands for unlimited 
production. It cannot assume that Germany suddenly will crack. It has to plana 
campaign that will carry a huge American Army to the center of Berlin. 

Today's troubles stem from that apparent conflict of viewpoint. 














If the Army is to get what it insists it now needSeeeee 

Heavy artillery output must rise 64 per cent over the present. 

There must be a 241 per cent increase in air-borne radar equipment. 

Ammunition output has to go up 33 per cent; tank output must rise 23 per 
cent. An increase of 34 per cent must be realized in heavy truck output. 
Tractors will have to be produced in 69 per cent greater numbers. 

Shirts, overcoats, shoes, hats must be turned out 21 per cent faster. 

There is no evidence of sudden war end in those figures. There cannot be. 
An Army cannot assume that its enemy will give up. It insists upon piling up 
the power and the pressure to an even greater extent when cracks begin to appear. 

So: The country has no choice but to pour out the war goods until the last 
shot is fired. After that it can go about the business of adjusting. 











It probably will be late 1945 or along in 1946 before veterans are to be a 
big factor in markets, before their spending makes an impression. 

Just to show why this probably will be So..... 

Demobilization at first will be slow; will be held down deliberately so 
long as the Japanese war is going on. Wholesale discharges will come after that. 

Wave of demand for civilian clothes probably will wait on end to both wars. 
Veterans will have $200 or $300 to use in getting re-equipped for civilian life. 
This suggests that 1945-46 will be big years for the clothing industry. 

It may be 1946 before veterans are in the market for homes in a big way. 
: Boom in retail stores, in veteran-owned establishments probably will come 
| in 1946. That's likely. to be the time of biggest demand for small farms, too. 
There will be a huge total of borrowed dollars that veterans will have to 
put into business enterprises, farms, homes and into education. Then, after 
that, they'll get a bonus, promised but not yet provided, that may be $1,500,- 
000,000 a year for about 10 years. Veterans will be a very big postwar factor. 

















As Congress gets down to the business of shaping reconversion plans..... 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Unemployment insurance will be left on a State basis, will probably not be 
subject to any uniform federal standard of payment for early postwar years. 
State funds, if in trouble, will be permitted to borrow from the federal Treasury. 

Dismissal-wage payments do not stand a chance of approval. 

It is improbable that federal aid will be given for retraining war workers 
in nonwar jobs. Plan to give six months’ schooling is likely to fail. 

Travel allowances for war workers who have left their homes to take war 
jobs almost surely will be approved. This means they'll get their way paid home. 

Workers for the Federal Government will be made eligible for same benefits as 
other workers when unemployed. U.S. will recompense State for payments. And: 
Workers in establishments employing fewer than eight also will be given benefits. 

There will be Congress action to clear up policy for disposing of war surplus. 

Even so: Nothing that Congress will dv can alter the fact of a shock to 
come when one war ends and of another shock to be felt when both wars end. U.S. 
is too deeply involved in war production; is too closely geared to a war economy 
to shift readily back to a peacetime basis without some upsets and some pain. 














Now as to tax outlook, as it is developing..... On basis of present plans: 

There will be no 1944 action on postwar taxes. If war in Europe should 
end suddenly, present taxes still would apply to 1944 income without change. 

It is possible that excess=-profits tax on 1945 corporation income will be cut 
in half. End of German war will result in easing of that tax. It is probable, 
however, that this tax will not be entirely removed until the 1946 income year. 

New line of official thinking is in the direction of giving taxpayers, both 
individuals and corporations, more liberal treatment for income losses. Idea is 
that, if income can be averaged over period of years, there will be more will-= 
ingness to take chances, to venture. That's the line as it affects capital 
gains tax as well as individual and corporation income taxes. 

Loss carry-back now allowed corporations probably will not be retained. 

But: Much the same effect probably will be obtained by permitting losses to be 
carried forward over a five-year period, averaging profit and loss over that time. 

There also is a strong prospect that present double taxation of corporation 
income will be modified;-that at least partial credit will be given against tax 
on income distributed in the form of dividends. At present corporations pay a 
tax on all income. Any income then distributed is taxed again in hands of hold- 
ers of the stock. Problem is to work out a formula for relief that will not 
appear to tax dividend income in hands of individuals more lightly than salary 
income. 

Next Congress, too, is going to look closely into income of co-operatives; 
is to find whether enterprises organized as co-operatives are thriving on the 
basis of tax advantage which they enjoy. Filing of a report on income by all 
nonprofit organizations, required this month, will give information on which to act. 




















All present signs suggest that individual incomes will continue to be taxed 
heavily in postwar; that most relief will be enjoyed by corporations. 

There may be some increase in exemptions, particularly for married persons. 
Normal tax of 3 per cent may be removed, although there is opposition to that. 

But: Schedule of surtax rates probably will not be reduced importantly. 





In other fields of interest..... 

Prospect of a general new wage rate increase seems to be diminishing. 
Early war end will tend to remove this prospect altogether. 

WPB's four reconversion orders are so hamstrung by restrictions that they 
do not mean a great deal. Army is seeing to that. This means that there will 
not be any substantial start of reconversion until one war ends. 

Job rights of returning veterans will not be limited by union agreements. 
Selective Service is ready to insist on full enforcement of those rights. 
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We'tt spend the week-end on far- 
off beaches and on the remotest 


wooded hills. 


There'll be better balls to hook 
and slice on the fairways and better 
shells for better bird guns. And 
boats and fishing tackle and camp- 
ing equipment and better ways of 
vetting to our favorite lake or pool. 

We can dream of these things, as 
we fight and work to have them 
again. Only we’ve learned to temper 
fancies with reality and to expect 
no miracles immediately the war 
ends, It is reasonable that war-busy 





The shape of things to come 


industry will need time to take a 
deep breath before it turns to peace- 
ful pursuits and improves on the 


familiar things of yesterday. 


Industry, in turn, will want to tell 
about its new plans and reacquaint 
us with many things that were aban- 
doned as a wartime necessity. The 
large centers of population, such as 
Philadelphia, offer the surest way of 
focusing widespread attention and 
building sales. Philadelphia is espe- 
cially accessible, for nearly 4 out of 
5 of its families are reached by one 
newspaper. 








That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It is a home 
newspaper in this city of homes. It 
maintains high editorial prestige, in 
spite of the many wartime handi- 
caps. It has been for 39 consecutive 
years—and continues to be — 
Philadelphia’s leading newspaper. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


















_ People 


of the Week 
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Two congressional candidates who won 
and one who lost in the week’s primary 
elections command attention for the bear- 
ing that the voting has upon the political 
future. 

Representative Hamilton Fish won 
the Republican nomination for a seat in 
the House from his Hudson River district. 
But the circumstances of Mr. Fish’s vic- 
tory were such that many predict he will 
be defeated in the general election in No- 
vember. The importance of this election 
lies really in this: Mr. Fish is the senior 
Republican member of the House Rules 
Committee. Should the Republicans win 
control of the House, Mr. Fish would be- 
come chairman of that highly important 
Committee. Normally, this Committee de- 
cides what legislation will and will not go 
to the House for con- 
sideration. 

Behind Mr. Fish 
lies a long record as 
an outspoken isola- 
tionist. In addition, 
he repeatedly has in- 
dulged in speeches 
and parliamentary 
tactics that the lead- 
ers of his own party 
have deplored, sometimes openly. Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican 
presidential nominee, became one of these 





im 
—Harris & Ewing 


REP. FISH 


, a few days before the election. He de- 


nounced Mr. Fish for making allegedly 
anti-semitic statements and called for his 


defeat. 
Mr. Fish will be opposed in the Novem- 
ber election by Augustus W. Bennet, 


whom he defeated for the Republican 
nomination. Mr. Bennet, although a Re- 
publican, will be running as a Democrat. 
He counts on receiving all the Republican 
votes that were cast for him in the pri- 
mary, with more than enough Democratic 
ballots to offset Mr. Fish’s primary plural- 
ity. Mr. Fish is angling for Democratic 
votes, too, by presenting himself as_ the 
candidate of a newly created “Jefferson- 
jan” party. But the political experts think 
his Democratic support will scarcely be 
heavy. 

Senator Bennett C. Clark, another 
outstanding prewar isolationist, seeking 
renomination in the Missouri Democratic 
primaries, was defeated. Senator Clark 
has been not only an isolationist, but an 
opponent of most of President Roosevelt’s 
domestic legislation. These factors were 
stressed by his successful opponent, Roy 
McKittrick, State Attorney General. He 
denounced Senator Clark as an obstruc- 
tionist and asked that a “helping hand for 
President Roosevelt” be sent to the Sen- 
ate. Consequently, the election result was 

















wi BIG i 
240-PAGE /Migrene 
Business-Man’s , : 

ATLAS f 
of the U.S. 


xt New Tdeal 


@ Here’s the NEw ATLAs business men 
need in planning salesmen’s itineraries 
under war-time restriction—in making 
quick surveys of all territories—in ob- 
taining accurate information on all 
towns, cities, populations, transporta- 
tion routes, distances. It answers prob- 
lems every executive faces. No business 
should be without a copy. 


Cram’ BUSINESS-MAN’S 
ATLAS OF THE U.S. 


is really a new idea. Contains just what busi- 
ness men told us they wanted. The price is 
only $10.00—but you can get a copy now— 
without one cent in advance. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address on your letter- 
head—and we'll send the Atlas postpaid on 
10 days’ approval. If you don’t think that 
it is the most convenient, time-saving refer- 
ence—exactly what you need—for you and 
your business—simply send it back, and the 
examination costs you nothing. 

Descriptive literature on request. But why 
delay? You need the Atlas NOW. Send for 
it. Keep it—or return it, as you wish. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 
Maps, Atlases, Globes since 1867 
730 East Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, ind. 
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It’s little encugh’... 

“My brother lost his Kirsten in ac- 
tion overseas, and he writes from where 
he is that the only pleasure he had was 
from his pipe. He has given up civil- 
ized living —a Kirsten Pipe in return 
is little enough to ask. Can you please 
find one for him?” 


It’s hard to be unable to grant a 
request from our fighters. As soon as 
conditions permit us to again make 
KIRSTEN PIPES, we dedicate our 
first production to the men in our 
armed services. 

Let’s keep working for Victory 
— Buy War Bonds Regularly 
KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Seattle 1, Washington 
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“t . 3 ” 
This Newly-Designed Postwar ““Threedex” Coach 


Is The Answer To The Commuters’ Prayer 


No starry-eyed, visionary dream is this radical departure from the 
conventional suburban coach. It’s real, it’s practical—all its details 
expertly designed and engineered by Pullman-Standard. This 
newcomer among coach cars is air-conditioned and has a novel 
arrangement of upper and lower decks that seats all passengers 
comfortably. There are individual reading lights and space for stowing 
luggage out of the way. Gone will be jostling, standing in the aisles, 


in this car of the future—truly the answer to the commuters’ prayer! 


As yet this most modern postwar car is only on paper and you 
can’t ride on a blueprint, to be sure. But it illustrates the advanced 
thinking Pullman-Standard is devoting to the railroads’ postwar 
equipment. It is planning many more new types of cars to give 


passengers more for their money when the materials are available. 


Just as Pullman-Standard’s production today is devoted entirely to 
matériel to help our fighting men win speedy victory, so will our 
postwar planning and research program do much to help establish 


gainful employment in the peace to come. 
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——e CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\- \ CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
“World's largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars 


© 1944—P. S. C. M. Co. Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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Paper Cups 


4 AERO 
Paper Cups 


COLUMBIAN P 
Paper Cups *° 


<4 PEERLESS 
Paper Cups 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 








Divisions of 
UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE CO. 


13 Plants from Coast to Coast 











widely interpreted as a victory for sup- 
porters of President Roosevelt. 

But there were local issues, too. Mr. 
Clark was accused of neglecting his con- 
stituency between election campaigns, of 
failing to answer mail or perform small fa- 
vors that Senators customarily do for the 
voters back home. He also was charged 
with promising more patronage jobs than 
he was able to deliver, a factor that alien- 
ated some political leaders in his State. 

Mr. Clark, however, had his own ex- 
planation for his defeat. He was beaten, 
he said, by that new force in American 
politics, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations’ Political 
Action Committee, 
which has been suc- 
cessful in several in- 
stances of opposing 
foes and supporting 
friends of the Roose- 
velt Administration. 

Despite the fact 
that the Democratic 
nominee usually wins 
in Missouri, Mr. McKittrick may run into 
formidable opposition in the November 
general election. His opponent is the re- 
tiring Governor, Forrest C. Donnell, who 
won the Republican nomination by a wide 
margin. Governor Donnell will appeal to 
conservative Democrats, as well as to Re- 
publicans, for support. 

Representative Vito Marcantonio 
proved his growth as a political power by 
taking the congressional nomination of the 
American Labor, the Republican and the 
Democratic parties. And he won despite 
the vigorous opposition of New York City 
Republican and Democratic leaders. 
Again the CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee was a factor. Defeated candidates are 
clamoring for an investigation of funds 
expended on Mr. Marcantonio’s behalf. 
The ballots in the Republican primary, 
which was close, may be recounted. 

Mr. Marcantonio, 
a leader of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party, 
long has been ac- 
cused of following 
the Communist Party 
line. In the early 
years of the war in 
Europe, he opposed alto 
all defense measures pep. MARCANTONIO 
and all assistance to 
the foes of Germany. But, when Germany 
attacked Russia, he calmly did an about- 
face. 

His New York City district includes a 
part of Harlem and extensive slum sec- 
tions. In it he has built a powerful politi- 
cal organization based on many services 
to humble constituents. His workers know 
how to get out the vote, and they deliv- 
ered handsomely in the recent election. 

As for November, a movement is tak- 
ing shape to present a coalition candidate 
in opposition to Mr. Marcantonio. Other- 
wise, there will be no one else to vote for. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR CLARK 











WAR 
CONTRACT 
TERMINATION? 


“T-Loans” will provide ef- 
fective assistance in solving 
your war contract termina- 
tion problem. Recent legis- 
lation makes it possible for 
us, through this new type 
of loan, to supply interim 
financing pending final set- 
tlement of claims. 


You are cordially invited to 
communicate with us con- 
cerning the new “T-Loans” 
or any other phase of your 
termination problem. 


EEE 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 

-Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 











For the CONMAMEM? 


RONRICO 


Arist RUM Cae none 


The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your Free 
Copy. Ronrico Corporation, 
Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 
90 and 151 Proof. United States 
Representative: Import Division, 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.Y.C. 


Copyright 1944, Ronrico Corp. “Trademarks 
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What about 
travel conditions? 








Travel conditions are different than they 
were in pre-war days. 

Let’s look at the facts: 

Throughout the land, tens of thousands 
of men and women of our armed forces are 
now traveling across the country by rail. 

The families of our fighting troops are 
taking trips to ‘‘see the boys’’ before they 
shove off for overseas. 

Executives and war workers of essential 
industries are traveling between various 
plants on important missions. 

It all adds up to this: More passengers 
than ever before are crowding the trains 
on the Santa Fe. 

We are required to handle this unprec- 
edented volume of passenger traffic with 
practically the same equipment we had in 
1941. Building new passenger equipment has 
not been permitted since Pearl Harbor. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


“ALONG THE ROUTE TO TOKYO” 





Our government has issued instructions 
to the railroads under Interstate Commerce 
Commission Service Order No. 213, effec- 
tive 12:01 am June 27, to displace or remove 
any passenger in any accommodation upon 
any train, in order to provide necessary space 
for sick or wounded service personnel, and 


their attendants, transported pursuant to a” 
medical certificate. We hope there will be. 


little of this. 

We of the Santa Fe will do our best to 
carry all the passengers we can, as quickly 
and comfortably as we can, but we ask this 
before you plan a trip: 

Unless your trip is essential, can’t you put 
it off until we have a little better opportunity to 


‘ carry you in the traditional Santa Fe manner? 























Never shatp... 
Never bitter... 


Always mellow 








MILWAUKEE'S 
MOST EXQUISITE 
BEER 














INSURING 


PROPERTY OWNERS 
since 1824 


FIRE 
HAIL 
RAIN 
STRIKE 
LEASEHOLD 
LIGHTNING 
WINDSTORM 
AUTOMOBILE 
EARTHQUAKE 
EXPLOSION 
OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXTENDED COVERAGE 
RIOT—CIVIL COMMOTION 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 
RENTS and RENTAL VALUE 
TRANSPORTATION and AVIATION 
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UNITED STA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1824 


Steal sap 








SAROTACE! 


Are you prepared? General Detroit’s 
new 48-page Buyers’ Encyclopedia is 
essential to municipal, industrial execu- 
tives. Lists 500 items—many “‘hard-to- 
get’’. Material on care of equipment. 
Free! Write General Detroit Corp., 
Dent. 4-D. 2270 E. Jefferson. Detroit 7. 
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Dordens 


DIVIDEND No. 138 





An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable September 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1944. 
E, L. NOETZEL 

July 25, 1944 Treasurer 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 
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_Enprror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Limiting Presidential Term 

Sir:—There is much discussion of 
amending the Constitution so as to limit 
the term of office of the President. I sug- 
gest an amendment to change the term 
to eight years only, with a provision that, 
in the event of an emergency at the end 
of the time, the Congress may extend the 
term for one year. We all know that, when 
a President is elected, he is usually criti- 
cized for some of the things he does in his 
efforts to succeed himself. The position he 
holds as President gives him quite an ad- 
vantage in the appointments and the fa- 
vors he may confer, and this constitutes 
quite a temptation we could save him. 

I suggest the eight-year term, for that is 
the equivalent of two terms, so why not 
give it at once and save a campaign and 
its confusion and also give him ample time 
to suggest new and beneficial laws, or 
amendments to the old ones, and prove 
their worth during his term of office. 


Mobile, Ala. E. T.R. 


Dismemberment for Germany? 

Sir:—In regard to your article, “After 
Germany Falls” (USN, Aug. 4, 1944), I 
can remember the pressure to bring the sol- 
diers home immediately following the 
armistice in November, 1918. It is bound 
to be repeated immediately after Germany 
quits this time, and, as before, Congress 
will be unable to withstand it. But we all 
know that, if the Allies do not maintain 
an army in Germany, she will soon start 
to prepare for World War III, and, with 
new weapons now developed, could win. 

It seems the more sensible thing to ask 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland each 
to supervise an area of Germany adjacent 
and eventually make that area a part of 
its country. This supervision should be in 
turn supervised by a committee at Berlin 
made up of representatives of the U.S., 
Britain and Russia, backed by a sufficient- 
ly strong army to render assistance to any 
one of the supervising countries requiring 
help to maintain order in its territory. 

It would be an asinine thing: to allow 
Germany to continue longer as a nation. 
Its history, for the past 2,000 years, proves 
that in that time it has slaughtered 10,- 
000,000 or more people. 

Waterbury, Conn. W. C, Swirt 
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Tis most unstoppable vehicle yet 
devised for war” is how the Marines 
describe the “Water Buffalo”! Spout- 
ing death from heavy caliber guns, 
these amphibious monsters spearhead 
attacks...swim through seas, charge 
across coral reefs and beaches, smash 
over barricades and pillboxes. Tire- 
lessly hauling men, guns, ammuni- 
tion and the wounded where no other boats or vehicles could go,“ Water Buffalos” 
have helped win victory in nearly every American invasion. e Designed in co- 
operation with the U.S. Navy Bureau of Ships,“Water Buffalos” were engineered 
and are built by Food Machinery Corporation, manufacturers 4 
of various types of equipment, some of it shown at right. \ 
Many new and improved products for postwar America will 
result from FMC’s creative “know how.” 


LAKELAND 
RIVERSIDE 
HOOPESTON 


FooD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


. MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER AND BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIFORNIA AND CANTON, OHIO 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, RIVERSIDE, CALIF.; DUNEDIN AND LAKELAND, FLORID IARLINGEN, TEXAS 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS - JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION, SING, MICHIGAN 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


Fighters, using FMC’s 
high-pressure Spray 
Pump (Bean) as a 
basis 


Flavorseal Protective 
Process...a wax film 
to keep produce fresh 
longer and reduce 
spoilage. 


Insecticides and Dust- 
ing Machines... a line 
of equipment for pro- 
tecting crops from 
insects and disease. 


Peerless Pumps, used 
wherever water i 
pumped .. . factories, 
farms and cities. 


Food Canning Machin- 
ery...complete line of 
equipment for proc- 
essing and canning 


Continuous Sterilizing 
Line (Anderson-Barn- 
grover) processin; 
over 70% of nation’s 
evaporated milk. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Promotion for Gen. Patton? . . . Conflict on Argentina 
In State Department . . . Hurdles for Civilian Output 


Mr. Roosevelt is prepared personally 
to stake out U. S. claims in the Pacific 
where war interest soon will center if 
the German war should come to a 
sudden end. Admirals and generals, 
who have held the limelight in the war 
with Japan, soon may lose it to the 
Commander in Chief. 


- * * 


Winston Churchill is inclined, as a 
general rule, to understate U.S. mili- 
tary strength. Instead of a U.S. Navy 
twice the size of that of Japan, which 
Mr. Churchill described, this country 
has a naval strength at least five times 
that of Japan and probably three 
times that of Great Britain. 


x *k * 
Lieut. Gen. George Patton will win a 
promotion from Congress if his ar- 
mored forces, as now expected, turn 
out to be the ones that produce a 
major German defeat in France. Until 


the present, Congress has refused to 
approve a permanent promotion for 


General Patton after he struck a shell-” 


shocked American soldier. 
xk * 


Henry Wallace will campaign for 
President Roosevelt, but will not ac- 
cept any position offered him by the 
President if there is a fourth term. He 
has been undercut by Mr. Roosevelt 
on two occasions and doesn’t want to 
take a chance on a third. 


x ik * 


The French are inquiring whether 
Lend-Lease might be used to help re- 
build areas of France being destroyed 
by war, but find little official support 
for that idea here. Idea is that new 
Lend-Lease contracts should end with 
the war. 


x *k 


James Byrnes will stay on at the 
White House as War Mobilizer and 
No. 2 man until next January, when 
the third term ends, thereby reducing 
the prospect that the CIO and AFL 
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will be able to force a general break 
in present wage ceilings. Mr. Byrnes 
probably will not serve the President 
if he has a fourth term. 


xk * 


Wendell Willkie will wait until Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dewey, as Republican 
presidential nominee, gives a specific 
account of his ideas on foreign affairs 
before supporting or opposing . the 
Dewey candidacy. 


x ok 


If he looks closely enough, Cordell 
Hull will find that, while he is talking 
tough to Argentina, some of his key 
aides in the State Department are and 
have been opposing plans of other 
Government agencies to cut down the 
volume of economic support this coun- 
try is giving to Argentina. This coun- 
try, for instance, is going ahead with 
imports of wool from Argentina at a 
time when wool is a glut on the market. 


xk & 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle lost out on 
every point in his arguments with 
President Roosevelt during the French 
General’s visit to Washington, and 
now will have to rest his fate on the de- 
cisions of Gen. Eisenhower and on the 
attitude of the French people. There 
are more and more signs that the 
French people will look for postwar 
leadership to someone who carried on 
in France during German occupation. 


eae x 


Donald Nelson has discovered that 
the Army, during war, does not stay 
beaten on an issue that involves more 
goods for civilians. Mr. Nelson’s four 
orders designed to permit a start of 
reconversion of industry to civilian 
production, accepted at the White 
House after a hard struggle, now have 
been hedged with so many restrictions 
that they do not mean very much. 


x k * 


Some Republicans who were prepared 
to insist upon a strictly American plan 
for bringing about postwar currency 


stabilization and international lending 
were so impressed by the agreement 
obtained at the Bretton Woods mone- 
tary conference that they are ready 
now to support that agreement for a 
new World Bank and for an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 


xk kk 


Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, got their official fingers 
burned by going ahead with a deal to 
buy more corn from Argentina just at 
a time when that country was in dis- 
favor. These high officials had been re- 
assured on this deal by the attitude of 
some other high officials in the State 
Department. 


- 


The White House is refusing to worry 
much about any possible postwar eco- 
nomic problems because President 
Roosevelt is impressed by the forecast 
of one group of Government econo- 
mists that this country’s national in- 
come after the war will hold at around 
$140,000,000,000 and its gross national 
product at around $170,000,000,000. 
Other groups of Government econo- 
mists, who have been right in the past, 
are far less optimistic about the out- 
look and far more concerned about 
unemployment prospects. 


x *% * 


Hitler is depending upon his robot at- 
tacks upon England more than upon 
his armies to produce a sentiment in 
England for a negotiated peace. Ro- 
bots are proving to be Germany’s last 
forlorn hope. 


x kk 


Marvin Jones may leave his post as 
War Food Administrator and return 
to his duties as Judge of the Court of 
Claims within the next few months. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
foresee a merger of the War Food Ad- 
ministration with the Department and 
the possibility of increased authority 
for Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard. 
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Thousands of Americans reared in small 
towns and villages, will remember their 
boyhood thrill when ““The Limited’’ made 
one of its rare stops—on signal—at their 
town. In the lexicon of railroading, such 
places—too small to warrant regular sched- 
uled service—were called ‘‘whistle stops.” 

But in tomorrow’s peacetime world, 
hundreds of remote and isolated points— 
the whistle stops of yesterday—can become 
ports in the ocean of the air. 

For with air travel there are no 
*inland”’ towns. Some mid-western com- 
munities are actually closer by air to foreign 
countries... than coastal seaport cities. 
And the development of feeder line 


When Whistle Stops casas 





Ocean Ports... 


helicopter transportation, can bring nearby 
towns within minutes of great airports 
serving transoceanic airlines. 

In addition to its use for short haul 
feeder line service, the helicopter can be 
useful for “shuttle” transportation from 
metropolitan centers to airports, and its 
ultimate development will make possible 
its use as a private, home-based aircraft. 


At McDonnell, we are devoting full- 
time efforts to the production of planes, 
parts, and plastics for war. But our 
engineers and designers are working too, 
toward the development of better aircraft— 
better adapted to the needs of the future. 
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